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WALKS AND TALKS ON THE EARM.—NO, 15, 


THe Mark Lane Express reviews the agricultural 
gnd cothmercial aspect of the year, doing 80, it says, 
“with mingled feelings of satisfaction and regret— 
gxtisfaction that the nation has been abundantly snd 
peat f= syreon and regret that those who have 

this abundance, in their daily toil and 
coduion have themselves reaped so little in the 
way of remuneration.” It has been a hard year for 
British farmers, Wheat on the average, in London, 
has brouglit only $1.14 per bushel, while the failure 
@ the turnip crop lessens the production of beef and 
mutton. The editor of the Hxpress looks for some- 
what higher prices the present year. 





“How should farmers be shod ?” is a question dis 
cussed in the first of a series of articles on Animal 
Mechanics, written by an “Engineer” for the Lon- 
don Farmer’s Magazine. If it is important to shoe 
our horses properly, it is certainly of equal import- 
ance to look well to our own foot-gear. A boot im- 
pervious to water, easy, elastic, warm and durable, 
adapted to the rough usages of farm life, would be 
agreat boon. As I wastelling you some time ago, 
I wanted my men to “sup up” their horses at eight 
o'clock in the evening. The main objection todoing 
this I found was the difficulty of getting on their 
wet boots, after they had once pulled them off for 
the evening. The objection seemed so reasonable 
that I gave up the point. 





Thave just been reading a report of a discussion 
by the Carmarthenshire Farmers’ Club, in Wales, as 
to the reason why “ gentlemen-farmers” lose money 
by farming. It was claimed that there were many 
instances where “gentlemen-farmers” showed a 
good balance sheet, but it was admitted that, asa 
tale, little money was made by this class of farmers. 
The reasons assigned for it were in brief :—1. Want 
of personal attention to the details of farm manage 
ment. The ordinary farmer is continually in his 
business, directing and economizing all its opera- 
tions, and performs more or less work himself. On 


his farm, and does little or nothing when he is 
there. 2. Paying out too much money for labor. 
Much work is done which is not effective, and the 
men at best seldom perform a fair day’s work. 3. 
Gentlemen-farmers buy dear and sell cheap. They 
leave this matter to those who have not that per 
sonal interest which is felt by ordinary farmers. 4, 
The want of practical knowledge. 

The fact that gentleman farming seldom pays, 
especially in this country, must be admitted; but a 
“gentleman-grocer,” or an amateur shoe-maker, 
would succeed no better. Farming, like any other 
business, must receive personal attention to make it’ 
profitable. 


The Government has stopped the exportation of 
hay. Considerable quantities were being sent to. 
England, but orders were sent from Washington to 
stop the business. The army will need all the spare 
hay there is in the country. This is right, provided 
the4tovernment pays as much as the farmers can - 
get for it by sending it to England and selling it for 
gold. It is said that Government pays $26 per ton 
for it. In England, “meadow hay” is quoted at 
£4 4s. to £5 7s. 6d.; and clover hay, £5 5s. to £6 6a.° 
In other words, in our currency, with gold at 200, . 
clover hay brings from $50 to $60 per ton. 


I wish we had a law empowering the Supervisor 
and Justices in each town to have ditches cut where 
they are needed for the public good, and have the 
expense assessed on the farms in the vicinity in pro- 
portion as each is benefited. The advantages of 
such 8 law, if properly carried out, would be very 
great, but perhaps farmers generally are not yet 
prepared to demand it. I know a case in this town. 
where a ditch could be cut, costing not over $500, 
that would enhance the value of the adjoining farms , 
$50,000. pei 

A friend of the Genesee Farmer, in Ohio, writes 
me that he “ resides among rather a peculiar set of 
farmers.” He tried to induce them to take the 
paper, but they told him that they knew as much, 








the other hand, the gentleman-farmer is seldom on 





about farming as I did, consequently did not need to- 
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read the Genesee Parker. This is not very flatter- 
ipg, but he adds:‘I was the only person in our 
neighborhood who got ninety cents for wool ; and 
this I attribute:to your judgment on the wool mar- 
ket.” He says lie “ would not be understood as un- 


- déervaluing his neighbors, for really they are a good 


set of fellows, notwithstanding a good portion of 


’ their corn and ‘potatoes is yet unharvested! They 


would rather buy and sell calves in the summer 
season than attend to their crops. They are also 
very economical in regard to their fuel, as they gen- 
erally wait till the winter is partly over before they 
lay in their wood.” 

It is strange how many farmers there are who 
would rather “ buy and sell calves” than attend to 
their crops. They lack faith in the soil and in good 
culture, and prefer 4 nimble sixpence to a slow shil- 
ling. While they are making fifty cents by buying 
a sheep pelt, they lose fifty dollars by neglecting 
their'crops. Such men have mistaken their voca- 
tion. They should turn peddlers or green-grocers. 


W. M. Beauchamp, of Skaneateles, N. Y., the 
well known advocate of Hawthorn hedges, writes 
me that he shall be happy to send me, “as a dona 
tion to the Press, a few hundred plants, to set out 
this spring.” I have got just the place to set them 
out, and will give them a fair trial. I do not see 
why the Hawthorn will not make as good a hedge 
here as in England. I am inclined to think the 
prejudice against it arises mainly from careless cul- 
ture. 


Messrs. Lalor Brothers, of Utica, N. Y., sent me 
to-day, as a present, a few packages of their “Sheep 
and Lamb Dipping Composition,” for destroying 
ticks, curing the scab, &. I hope to have no occa- 
sion to use it, but Iam assured, however, that if I 
should, it is a sure cure. It is just the thing to 
destroy lice on cattle, horses, &c. 

The Messrs. Lalor also sent me a box of ointment 
for foot-rot. I would advise my sheep to be careful 
how they limp or stratch or pull off their wool in 
my presence. Its dipped they shall be, without 
ceremony. 








The printer and proof-reader at the Farmer office 
must be very careless,—or the reporter of our 
“Talks” must write a very illegible hand! There 
are more mistakes in the last number than usual. 
They make me say that Mr. Lawes has raised more 
crops of turnips than any man living. What I said 
was that he had “weighed” more crops, &. He 
certainly knows how to raise good crops, but having 
weighed so many, he is skeptical as to ‘the accuracy 


* of estimates of crops that will give 40 or 50 tons per 


acre. 
Then, in the same paragraph, they make me talk 





of drilling turnips in rows 27 feet apart! I have 
said so much about drilling turnips in rows, 

the horsehoe frequently, that the printer must haye 
thought that for once there should be no danger of 
eutting up or smashing the young plants. But rows 
27 feet apart is rather too much of a good thing ; 27 
inches would be nearer the mark, 

The pumpkin story did not get in straight. Th, 
vines bore 21 pumpkins, 13 of which weighed 199 
Ibs., and 5 others weighed 40 lbs.; while thre 
dropped of the vines. The printer, thinking pep 
haps that pumpkins grow on trees like apples, anj 
that such heavy fruit would be likely to fall, makes 
me say, “ They dropped off the vines.” 





Mr. Richard pa ee of Groveland, N. Y., takes 
me to task for saying that “a farmer in vigorous 
health haa no business in the house during the day, 
even in winter.” 

He says he “ once remarked to a physician that it 
was unfortunate that our summers were not longer, 
so that we could have more time to perform our 
farm work in.” He replied that “it was better as it 
now is, as it gave the farmer more time for rest, 
reading and reflection. If we follow the advice of 
the writer of the ‘Walks and Talks,’ the farme 
has no use for reading—not even the Genéng 
Farmer. I trast he would permit us working 
farmers to take the Farmer with us to the barn and 
snatch a few moments from constant toil to read his 
article in it, if nothing more!” 

This is very well put. But of course it is begging 
the question. I never intended to say that, farmer 
should have no time for “rest, reading and refleo 
tion.” At the time I made the remark alluded to, 
it was quite dark by five o’clock, when the labor 
of the day were ended. If the farmer retires by 
nine o’clock he has four hours, two hours of which 
he can devote to reading, and the other two to social 
intercourse and reflection! From nine or ten till 
five or six the next morning, (eight hours,) will give 
give him time enough to rest. Now if he works 
eight hours during the day, there will be four hou 
not accounted for. In this he can snatch a few mo 
ments from constant toil to read the Genesee 
Farmer! But because the weather is a little cold 
or stormy, shall he sit round the stove, ina halt 
drowsy state, reading some wishy-washy “family 
paper,” devoted to “progress” or “civilization!” 
There is certainly enough to be done on the farm, 
and at the present time, especially, when so much 
of the productive industry of the country is directed 
into other channels, it is the duty of every farmer 
to labor earnestly to increase the productiveness of 
his soil, and add to the wealth of the nation. The 
only wea!th of a nation is its labor. It is this which 
must pay our taxes. Gold mines, oil wells, or what 
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is of far more consequence, a rich, virgin soil, will 
not pay our debts. These are of value only as 
affording opportunities for profitable labor. An in- 


. dividual may get rich by speculation, or by “ striking 


cil,” but not soa nation. It is to the industry and 
economy of the American people that we must look 
to pay our national debt. We have no respect for a 
lazy man at any time, much less when the very life 
of the nation depends on our activity, intelligence 
and economy. 

Mr. Johnson further says: “ But same will say the 
farmer has his long winter evenings for reading. 
Yes, but when he has worked all day in even the 
barn in winter, he will be about as dull and stupid 
a8 an ox, when he comes to the fire, and in place of 
reading will dream of his past or coming toil. Now 
why should a farmer remain out of doors all day in 
the winter? His cows and sheep want feeding but 
three times a day, and this should take but a small 
part of his time. What would you have the farmer 
live for? Is it to see how many bushels of grain we 
can produce; how many acres we can add to our 
farm ; how many “ greenbacks” we can hoard up— 
and what then? Must we always remain as stupid 
as the ox we drive?” 

A man of ordinary intelligence, with a fair edu- 
cation, can work all day in winter without becoming 
as stupid as an ox. A young farmer who has spent 
a stormy day in the tool-house, fixing up some im- 
plement for spring use, or who has exercised his 
mechanical ingenuity in repairing a mowing ma- 
chine, will have a brighter eye and a more vigorous 
intellect than the farmer who has sat all day with 
his feet on the stove reading Cudjo’s Cave or the 
New York Ledger. ‘The great difference between 
men is in the amount of energy which they possess, 
It is the one quality of mind above all others that a 
farmer needs. It is not a fussy, blustering, arm- 
swinging activity, but a thoughtful performance, of 
whatever our hands and heads find to do. It will 
triumph over difficulties and increase with use. It 

should be cultivated with the greatest care. * Read- 
ing is all very well, provided you read books that 
tax the intellect and furnish food for reflection. But 
reading family papers and light literature enervates 
the mind, and weakens its capacity for useful em- 
ployment. 

As a general: rule, it is not work that impairs’ 
health and breaks down the constitution. It is care, 
anxiety, and “worry.” Sitting round the stove in 
winter will not lessen these. Be actively and use- 
fully employed, mentally and physically. You will 
have more confidence in yourself, more courage, 
more “pluck,”—and “pluck” is certainly a very 
essential quality in a farmer! 





J. M. Thorburn & Co. To me this is a very attract- 
ive announcement, and I shall order a package of 
the seed at once. The importance of good seed is 
hardly realized. It is not only important to get 
seed that will germinate, but also to get good varie- 
ties ; and not only so, but to get.seed from the best 
specimens. Our vegetables, being more or less arti 
ficial productions, have a constant tendency to run 
back to their original state, and it is only by grow. 
ing seed from plants selected with reference to the 
qualities which we desire, that success is attained 
Last year, I raised a splendid crop of “ seullions,”— 
simply, as I believe, because the seed was grown 
from thick-necked onions, that were good for nothing 
but to raise seed! I tried to get my onion seed from 
Vick, but it was all gone. Rapalje also had sold all 
he had. I finally paid $10.00 for two Ibs. that I met 
with, being assured that it was all right. Had I 
paid $50 a lb. for good seed, I should have made 
money by it! At all events, I should have lost less. 

Get good seed, even if you have to pay double the 
price for it. The best way is to deal with seedsmen 
who have a well-earned reputation at stake. Such 
men as Thorburn & Co., McElwain & Bros., B. K. 
Bliss, James J. H. Gregory, James Vick, John 
Rapalje, and other well-known seedsmen, have too 
much at stake to send out poor seed. 

The indications are that we shall have an early 
spring, and it is time to be getting seed for the gar- 
den, and to be preparing manure for the hot-bed. 

In this latitude there is little advantage in start- 
ing the hot-bed before the middle of March, but it 
is well to get the horse-litter drawn out and piled in 
a conical heap near where the bed is tobe. If too 
dry, the heap should be moistened. The drainage 
of the barn-yard or stables is far better than water 
If we had some blood to throw in, it would be a 
great help. When the heap begins to heat, turn it, 
shaking out the lumps, and putting the dry, outside 
portion into the middle. When the heap gets well 
warmed through, make it up into a heap at least 
three feet deep, and a foot or eighteen inches larger 
each way than the size of the frame to be used, If 
there is not time, the second turning may be dis- 
pensed with, but it pays to take considerable pains 
to get the manure in good order. It takes much 
more manure to make a good hot-bed than is gen- 
erally supposed, but it can be used after you are 
through with it, and it is better to have too much 
than too little. 


“There is less water in a fat animal than in a 
lean one.” 

“Who says so?” 

Dr, Voeleker has recently delivered a lecture on 
the Fattening of Stock, and the Country Gentleman 








“Cauliflower certain to head,” ig advertised by 





says he “ pointed out that this process consists to a 
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great extent in the replacing of water in the ani- 
mals by fat. In store pigs, for instance, about 61 
per cent. of live weight-is water, while in fat pigs 
the proportion is reduced to 48 per cent.” 

It does not follow from this that there is less 
water in the fat animal than in the lean one. For 
instance, suppose the store pig weighed, when put 
up to fatten, 200 lbs. He would then contain (61 
per cent.) 122 Ibs. of water. When fat he will 
weigh say 400 lbs., and contain (43 per cent.) 172 lbs. 
of water. The fat has not replaced the water. 
There is more water in the fat pig than in the lean 
one, though the percentage is less. 





I got a letter to-day from a gentleman in Canada, 
residing at Mount Vernon, in one of the finest sec- 
tions of Canada West. He says farmers complain 
of “Hard Times.” Prices are very low. At Brant- 
ford,.good, dry Maple wood sells for $2.50 per cord ; 
Wheat, 80@90c. per bushel ; Barley, 65c.; Oats, 35c.; 
Corn, 56c.; Potatoes, 37c.; Beef, $3@$4 per 100 lbs., 
and other produce in the same proportion. 

The Wheat crop was seriously injured by the 
winter, and also by the midge. One farmer had a 
hundred acres of wheat, put in in the best condi- 
tion, from which he obtained only 400 bushels ! 

There, as here, the crop of Potatoes was good. 
The favorite variety in that section has hitherto 
been the Peach-blow, but when of large size they 
are apt to have a core in the centre, and they are 
now not so marketable as the Pink-eye, and some 
farmers think the latter will afford a better yield 
per acre. Last fall proved very favorable for tur- 
nips.' The crops never were better, and this winter, 
when fodder is so scarce, owing to the drouth, they 
are invaluable. 





You recollect that one of the subjects discussed at 
the Evening Meetings held during the State Fair 
last fall, was: “Is it Best for Dairymen to Raise 
their Stock, or Purchase?” Every speaker was in 
favor of raising rather than of buying cows. It was 
not contended that the dairyman could raise good 
cows as cheaply as he could purchase poor ones, but 
that the only certain way of originating or keeping 
up a good dairy, was to raise your own calves. The 
subject was further discussed at the late Annual 
Meeting of the Society at Albany, and the. following 
resolutions, offered by Geo. Geddes, were unani- 
mously adopted : 


Resolved, That it is e ient and profitable. for 
dairymen of the State of New York, to preserve the 
policy, as far as possible, of obtaining new herds by 
rearing their own stock. 

Resolved, That heifers should be allowed to calve 
at two years of age, 


An esteemed correspondent in Chemung county 





the Manufacture of Cheese cannot be sustained when 1 
the old range of prices come round again. It will | 
be a great misfortune to the country should the Fao 
tofies fail.” This is true, but it is no proof that 
Factories can be profitably continued when cheese 
brings no more than it now brings in gold. He 
thinks my estimate of 75 cents a day for carrying 
the milk to the factory too high. It must be recol- 
lected that the milk is in almost all cases taken ‘to 
the factory twice a day. If several farmers com- 
bined together, perhaps the milk could be sent for 
less, but otherwise the estimate is certainly not an 
extravagant one. 

He claims that the Factories make much better 
cheese than is made in private dairies. This is trne 
in the majority ‘of cases. But it is by no means 
necessary. A good dairyman, who has good cows, 
good pastures, and who feeds liberally and manages 
his cows in the best manner, can make better cheese 
than the Factories; for the reason that they get 
their milk from dairies where no such care is exer. 
cised. All the milk is mixed together, good and 
indifferent, and all is paid for at the same price per 
gallon. There is no incentive to good farming. 

Give me a good, well drained farm, the meadows 
stocked with a variety of grasses, and top-dressed 
occasionally ; corn-fodder for soiling in dry weather, 
with liberal feed in the fall, when milk is richer in 
cheese than at any other season ; let me have good 
cows, a well-arranged, well-ventilated, cool cheese- 
house, with a “help-meet” that takes a laudable 
pride in her dairy, and if I cannot make better 
cheese than the Factories, I would like to know the 
reason why? I have great faith in private enter- 
prise, and I do not see why an intelligent farmer's 
wife, with her scrupulous care and cleanly habits, 
cannot make at least as good cheese as the factories. 
She does not send her clothes to a washing estab- 
lishment, or her bread to a bakery, and I do not see 
why she should send her milk (one of the most deli- 
cate of all substances) to a factory. 





In a private letter, John Johnston writes me, in 
allusion to my remarks about cutting corn for fodder 
before it was ripe, as follows: “It would not answer 
to cut your corn green to feed to sheep. It would 
get mouldy. Besides, stock of all kinds eat corn 
fodder much better when not cut until the ears are 
Sully ripe.” 

‘Mr. Johnston is feeding 220 Merino sheep, and he 
has invited Mr. Peters and myself to come and look 
at them He weighed them when put up to fatten 
last fall, and he says he will weigh them again while 
we are present. He has fed them 200 lbs. of oil- 
meal per day, and, though they were rather a poor 
lot when he purchased them, he never had sheep do 
better—and never made more money by feeding. 





writes me: “ You seem to think that Factories for 


This is always the case, he says, when grain is high. 
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PERMANENT MANURES NOT THE MOST VALUABLE. 


__& CORRESPONDENT of the Canada Farmer asks 
the editor of that paper the following questions : 

1. What is the proper quantity of superphosphate 
to apply to the acre? 

2. What is the proper way to apply it to turnips ?, 

8. Is superphosphate of lime merely a stimulant, 
q@r is it a permanent manure? 

4. Is bone-dust a permanent manure, and if both 
these manures are permanent, which of the two is 
most 80? 

To the first question the editor correctly replies, 
that from 200 lbs. to 400 lbs. is generally recom- 
mended. 

In answer to the second, he says: “Care should 
be taken to incorporate the superphosphate with the 
soil, as it is of so concentrated a nature that it 
ought not to come into direct contact with plant 
roots.” We have used superphosphate for many 
years, and never knew of its injuring the roots of 
plants. It differs in this respect from Peruvian 
guano. The English farmers dill in the super- 
phosphate with the turnip seed, and find that it so 
stimulgtes the young plants that they are soon out 
of the reach of the “fly.” We believe that turnip 
culture will never become as general as is desirable 
till we use superphosphate, and have a drill to sow 
it on the ridges with the seed. As.the Canadian 
farmers raise so many turnips, we hope that drills 

* of this kind will be introduced, if they have not 
been already. They are very common in England. 
It is a point of great importance. Superphosphate 
drilled in with the seed will double the crop of tur- 
mips. 

In reply to the third question, the editor of the 
Canada Farmer says: “Superphosphate is a perma- 
nent manure (in a comparative sense) if really good, 
and its effects will be observed for many years after 
its application.” 

In reply to the fourth question, he says: “ Bone" 
dust is a permanent Ymanure also, but we cannot 
say which will last the longest. Our impression is 
that superphosphate will act the more quickly of 
the two, but whether the bone-dust will out-last it, 
isa point we are unable to determine.” 

Now the fact is that superphosphate, “if really 
good” is not a permanent manure. The better the 
superphosphate the less permanent it is. And this, 
strange as it may appear to some, is true of all 
manures. Think a moment! Why do you pay 
more for bone-dust than for ronuglr bones? The 
latter will last twice as long as the former.’ What 

. the gardeners term “spit-manure,” (that can be cut 
with a spade,) is by no means as permanent as the 
coarse, littery, unfermented manure from which it is 





It is so in all cases. Hair, wool, 
horn, and hide contain as much nitrogen as the best 
Peruvian guano, but being much more permanent, 
are not considered half as valuable. 


most valuable. 


Why is this? Why are coarse, inch bones so 
much cheaper than fine bone dust? The answer is 
plain. The fine bone-dust decomposes more rapidly 
and produces a greater effect, but of course will not 
last as long. If it could be ground as fine as flour 
it would act still quicker and produce a better re- 
sult—or what is the same thing, a less quantity 
would be needed to produce a given effect. 

So of superphosphate of lime. This manure is 
simply bones made soluble by sulphuric acid. 
course, being soluble, it acts quicker than bones, 
is consequently less permanent. Two hundred 
pounds of bone-dust treated with 100 pounds of 
sulphuric acid—in other words superphosphate— 
will have a greater effect on an acre of turnips than 
half a ton of bones. But will it last aslong? It is 
absurd to suppose so. If it is a really good article— 
in other words, if a// the insoluble phosphate of the 
bones is converted into soluble phosphate—it will 
be all used up the first year. If only a portion of 
the bones is converted into soluble phosphate, it 
will produce a less effect, but will last longer. If it 
is a very inferior article—if it is little better than 
ground bones—it will be nearly as “ permanent” as 
bone-dust. 

The advantage of superphosphate as compared 
with bones, is that you get a much greater effect in 
a given time. You apply it toa crop and*get the 
whole effect (if a good article) the first year. And 
this crop, if consumed on the farm, will make ma- 
nure for the subsequent crops. In this sense, super- 
phosphate is a permanent manure. Its effects will 
be seen on the farm five, ten, twenty, or a hundred 
years hence — provided you use the crops, as all 
good farmers do, to make manure and enrich the 
land, 
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AN IMPROVED GRAIN ScooP. 


Mr. SHEetBy REED, of Chili, has shown us a 
scoop for filling grain bags, invented by Abraham 
Scofield, of Scottsville, N. Y. The accompanying 
engraving will give a better idea of its construction 
than the most minute description. Any farmer can 
make one for himself inan hour. It is not patented. 
Mr. Reed says it will, from actual trial, fill bags 
twice as fast as will the ordinary scoop shovel.. It 
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obtained.’ “And yet the former is considered the 





will fill a two bushel bag at four dips. 
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RAISING CALVES BY HAND— HAY FED. 


A CORRESPONDENT of the Germantown Telegraph 
gives his method of rearing calves by hand. For a 
week or ten days he allows the calf to take all it 
will from the cow. It is then introduced to the 
“nursing bottle,” which is made after the following 
manner: 

“A box eighteen by fourteen inches and about 
cdighteen inches high, securely fastened at a conve- 
nient distance from the ground, say about the height 
of a cow's udder, (a common strong bucket will do 
as well.) I then took a worn-out gutta percha drill 
tmbe and fastened the larger end securely on the 
bottom of the box, leaving the tube in an upright 
position ; over the upper or small end of the tube I 
sewed a piece of soft, thick leather; in that part of 
the leather which came opposite to the end of the 
tube, I made a hole about as large as a goose quill ; 
I also made several similar holes near the base of 
the tube, as near as possible to the bottom of the 
box. : 

“The box being filled with a mixture of new and 
skimmed milk, the calf is brought up to the box, 
and after having put a breech-band on to prevent 
that universal tendency of calves to set back, the 
end of the tube is placed in its mouth; the milk of 
course stands at the hight in the tube as it does in 





-the box, say two or three inches from the upper 


end ; the calf, not knowing the difference between 
the artificial and natural tubes, at once begins to 
suck ; the first effect is always a fit of coughing, for 
the stream of milk is larger than it bargained for, 
but it soon gets over this, and drinks until satisfied. 
The next time for feeding it is taken up and the 
tube inserted in its mouth, and then it is left to it- 
self; after this, all that is necessary is to pour the 
milk into the box. 

“If milk enough is not to be had, I have some- 
times supplied the deficiency with ‘hay tea,’ which 
is made by pouring hot water over good clover hay, 
and allowing it to cool until the proper temperature 
to feed. I have now a calf six weeks old, which 
has, since weaning, been fed on ‘hay tea’ alone, and 
is now in good order and condition, and as lively as 
a cricket. I adopted this course, not from a want 
of milk, but for an experiment. At first the calf 
showed the change, but now is as good as any of 
them. I usually give them milk or hay tea for 
from siz to ten weeks after weaning.” 





To CurE A “ FELON.”—As soon as the part begins 
to swell, get the tincture of lobelia, and wrap the 
part affected with cloth, saturate it thoroughly with 
the tincture, and the felon will soon “die ”—poisoned 
instead of hung, as all felons ought to be. An old 

hysician informs us that he has known this to cure 
im scores of cases, and it never fails if applied in 
season.— Scientific American. 








a 
AGRICULTURAL IMPROVEMENTS — No, 1, 


Eps. GENESEE FARMER: Among all the varions 
improvements which are going on at the present 
day for the advancement of mankind, there is nog 
one which justly demands so much, and compara 
tively receives so little attention, as does the im 
provement of agriculture. As much as has beep 
said, and as many eulogies as have been pronounced 
by orators upon the benefits and blessings of a 
farmer’s life, yet very little personal effort has beep 
made to elevate his condition as an intellectual map, 
We are led to believe that very many in speaking 
and talking of agricultural improvement, think only 
of the improvement of the soi/, while the mind and 
the intellect, or that part of man which raises hin 
above the brute, or a machine, is left to stand or 
take care of itself as best it can. In the course of 
the last ten years, from my own reading and obsep 
vation, we are satisfied that a great deal more has 
been written*upon the best manner of cultivating 
crops, and going in for an immediate improvemeng 
of the farm, thanghas been for the improvement of 
the furmer’s mind, in connection ; and of this latter 
class, we have reason to fear, from personal observa 
tion, that the great mass of us (farmers) would come 
under the title of farms rather than mind. We am 
not one of those who believe that the improvement 
of the soil and the intellect should be separated, 
On the other hand, we know that by judicious men 
the two will always be connected together. Le 
any one that feels interested in this matter go 
through some of the best farming districts in the 
State and talk with the farmers personally on this 
subject, and then if he does not arrive at the same 
conclusion, we shall be mistaken. Now, agricultural 
improvement, as we understand it, does not consist 
in raising large beeves, or fat wethers, or even 
larded porkers, or in one hundred bushels of corn 
the acre; nor in getting the first premium at catth 
shows. For all this has been done, and more tm, 
forty years ago, and yet the principles of agricultum 
were not half as well understood then by the masses 
as they are now; and even more, they are not half 
understood by us. Strange as it may seem, we 
know that there are thousands of dollars paid out 
annually, for extra breeds of cattle, sheep, swine, &., 
to where there is three or five dollars given fir 
agricultural reading, to improve the mind. Just as 
though it was so much more important for the 
farmer to have extra stock, than it is.to try and 
improve his own condition in life. We are aware, 
however, that in the last few years agricultural 
papers, both weekly and monthly, have circulated 
very extensively among the farmers, and have been 
the means of exalting their condition, and doing 8 
great deal of good. And yet a large majority of 
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our farmers oven bow are ignorant as t réading, 
while many of those who do, read them for what 
they are, and then stow them away for waste paper. 
But after all, take any one agricultural paper, how- 
ever large its circulation, that is exclusively devoted 
to the farmer’s interest, and yet we think we can 
say; and not be much out of the way, it does not 
receive one-half the patronage it ought among the 
farmers themselves. Of all the different classes of 
men under the sun, we do not know of any, without 
it is the farmer, who thinks that all the knowledge 
necessary for a man to have about his business will 
come to him by nature. J. L. Hersey. 
Tuftouborough, Carroll Co., N. H.; 1965. 





SALMON BREEDING. 





SALMON were formerly abundant in the rivers and 
streams that flow into Lake Ontario. They have 
now almost disappeared, and the qnestion of re- 
stocking them has recently been discussed in the 
Ganada Farmer. A correspondent of that paper 
argues that it might be done at little trouble and 
expense, and thinks the Canadian Government 
should erect a hatching establishment on some 
stream, or the Lower St. Lawrence, where salmon 
are found. Dr. Buckland states that a four year old 
salmon weighs four pounds, and a female of that 
weight would probably contain 12,000 ova. 

The cash receipts of our Scotch fishery in 1862 
were $57,000, and this result was obtained princi- 
pally by the system of artificial hatching. There is 
an increasing demand for salmon in this country, 
while the supply is rapidly diminishing, and it 
would seem that the time has arrived to make an 
effort to propagate this valuable fish in the way 


proposed. 


Wuy Boots sHouLp BE PoLisHep.—Brightly pol- 
ished boots are cooler in warm weather and warmer 
in cold weather than dull and dusty boots; for in 
warm weather they reflect the sun, which dusty and 
dirty boots absorb; and in cold weather the clean 
boot does not allow the warmth of your foot to 
Tadiate freely, whereas the unclean boot does. 
Clean, bright boots are consequently more comforta- 
ble, as well as respectable, both in warm weather 
and cold. Not only will different substances, as iron 
and wood, give out heat or take it in, more or less, 
but the same substance radiates heat more or less 
actively as it is bright or dull, rough or smooth. 
Now, dirty boots are rough as well as dull. They 
have a surface, of many little hills and valleys, so 
that in truth there is more surface for the heat to 
pass through either way. As a rough surface is a 
large surface, more heat from within and without 





PRODUCE OF TWO COWS. 


Eps. GENESEE FARMER: You published in the 
December number of the Farmer a statement made 
by me, of the produce of two cows during the 
month of May last. The following are the results 


.| for eight months, commencing May ist and ending 


January ist: 

I 38, 2.08 5h ce coke cacectbelecaedske ghee 480 ponnds. 
WR add osines «bd chee sace shah soedbindssenuncnvt 955 quarts, 
i SO rea rea) one 488 ~ 





In estimating the value of sour milk, I would 
state thet I had on the ist of May two hogs that 
weighed two hundred and fifty pounds. They were 
slaughtered Nov. 15th, and weighed at that time 
seven hundred and eighty-four pounds. They were 
‘fed during the time the milk from the cows and 
twenty-five bushels of corn, ground. Estimating 
the hogs’at ten cents per pound and the corn at one 
dollar and fifty cents per bushel, we find the result 
as stated. The cows were kept on grass only to 
Sept. 1st. From Sept. 1st to Oct. 15th were fed 
with grass and two or three hills corn each per day. 
After that time to Jan. Ist, three quarts of corn 
meal each, with few roots and plenty of hay and 
corn stalks, also sour milk and slops of kitchen from 
Nov. 15th, and kept warm and well sheltered’during 
stormy weather—milked at about 6} o’clock morh- 
ing and evening, most of the time by one person. 
The milk was set in tin pans holding about four 
quarts each, and little less than two quarts in each 
pan, an item worthy of the attention of butter 
makers. The cream was taken off as the milk com. 
menced to thicken at the bottom, also of importance 
in making good butter. The cream was churned at 
intervals of three days, at a temperature of about. 
seventy-five degrees; time occupied in churning- 
usually about fifteen minutes. Iam convinced that: 
it pays to keep good cows, to give them good cans- 
and plenty of good food at regular times, be regudary 
in the time of milking, let the same person do it,. 
and have the conveniences for setting the milk,. 
keeping it as near an even temperature as possibla. 
Elba, Genesee Co., N. Y., 1865. J. C, Daan. 





WonDERFUL LINIMENT.—The following liniment 
is good for all sprains, bruises, lameness, Xc. -—20a. 
oil of spike ; 2 oz. origanum ; 2 oz. hemlock ; 2 0% 
wormwood ; 4 oz. sweet oil; 2 oz. spirits ammonia ; 
2 oz. gum camphor ; 2 oz. spirits tarpentine. Add 
one quart of proof spirits, 95 per cent., mix well 
togetal: and bottle tight. This liniment cannot be 
equalled, and is actually worth one hundred dollars 
any who keeps valuable horses. Omit the 

mtine, and‘ you have the best liniment ever 





always passes through dull and dirty boots than 
polished ones. 


to 
t 
made for human ailments, such as rheumatism, 
sprains, &c. Try it— Wisconsin Farmer. 
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THE ENGLISH GRAIN TRADE OF 1364. 


Ly its Review of the Grain Trade for 1864, the 
Mark Lane Express mentions as “among the cir- 
camstances most worthy to be recorded” :—1. The 
Danish War. 2. The duty on all grain being made 
payable by the cwt., instead of by the imperial 
quarter, of eight bushels. 38. The cessation of sup- 
plies'of grain from Egypt. 4. The “nearly total 
falling off of shipments of maize from América.” 

It seems that Egypt has turned her whole atten- 
tion to the culture of cotton, and having become a 
considerable importer of grain, has prohibited its 
exportation. She formerly sent 8,000,000 bushels a 
gear to England. 

Russia, in consequence of great drouth, had 
small crops to the acre; and afterwards, from wet 
weather, the quality was injured, sv that shipments 
from. Petersburgh and the Azoff are expected to be 
inferior to those of 1864. 

The M. L. Express says:—“ America will, there- 
{pre, be in a great measure our guiding-star as to 
future supplies, and consequently as to future prices ; 
but considering that present low prices are creating 
an unusually large consumption of wheat, and that 
considerable quantities have been used as animal 
food, we think we can take off at the rate of seven 
million quarters foreign wheat and flour per annum 
up to next harvest, and yet improve somewhat upon 
present rates. Since January, 1862, prices have 
fallen continually, with the exception of the short 
period of excitement during the “Trent affair,” and 
we are now at a lower price than on any previous 
accasion in the present century, except in October, 
1851; viz., 35s. 6d., ($1.06 per bushel,) and in Febru- 
ary, 1836, viz., 36s., ($1.08 per bushel.) 

The year 1864 commenced with a weekly average 
price of wheat of 39s. 10d. per quarter, ($1.19 per 
bushel,) and closed with 37s. 10d., ($1.13 per bushel.) 
The highest weekly average was 41s. 1d., ($1.23,) 
and the lowest 37s. 10d., ($1.13.) This isa variation 
of only 10 cents per bushel ! 

In 1863, Great Britain imported 44,603,184 bushels 
of wheat, and in 1864, 43, 252, 244 bushels. Of this, 
America contributed 14-75 per cent.; Canada 8.37; 
Russia, 35.45; Prussia, 32.52 ; France, 0.91. 








Two new societies have been formed in France. 
One is a Bank of Agricultural Improvement, “ which 
proposes to destroy the usury weighing so heavily 
on the rural districts, by lending capital with facili- 
ties for repayment at the rate of 6 per cent. at the 
most.” The other is a society which proposes to 
purchase properties offered for sale, and to improve 
them by drainage, irrigation, claying, deep tillage, 
planting, construction of buildings, &., and then to 


A FINE HERD OF AYRSHIRE CATTLE, 


A CORRESPONDENT of the Country Gentleman, Mr. 
Geo. A. Adams, of Hopkinton, Mass., has recen 
visited the farm of H. H. Peters, Esq., of Southboro, 
Mass., well known throughout the country as a sue 
cessful breeder of Ayrshire cattle. A few years 
since, Mr.-Sanford Howard purchased a considerablg 
number of Ayrshire cattle for Mr. Peters, from thp 
best breeders in Scotland. These formed the basis 
of his herd. Mr. Adams says: 

“By constant attention and judicious expend 
tures, Mr. P. has raised up a herd that is well worth 
a day’s travel to look upon. At the time of our 
visit, the herd numbered one hundred and fifteen 
head, which, with his numerous horses and coltg 
and a few sheep, comprised such a collection of val 
uable animals as can be found nowhere else in Mas 
sachusetts, if, indeed, ‘in New England. 

“Tn no other cows have I seen the marks of milk. 
ing qualities so prominent. i 





The carcass is not 
heavy, but the stomach is large and secretive, and 
digestive powers apparently active, giving great 
vigor of constitution and an active temperament 
The loin is broad, tail long and slender, teats wide 
spread, and the lacteal veins very large and project 
ing. And these marks are not deceptive, as will 
appear from statements of the yield of these cows. 
For instance, the cow Jean Amour producéd from 
June 10th to June 20th, 5214 Ibs. of milk, or over 
52 Ibs. per day. And from June ist to Sept. 23d 
she averaged 49 lbs. and three ounces per day, giv 
ing 5,6124 lbs. in 114 days. 

“These cows are tended with constant care, and 
the stalls and floor-ways always presented the same 
neat appearance. The conveniences for feeding are 
unsurpassed, and the arrangements of the bam 
complete in every respect. An apparatus for steam 
ing fodder has been used, but was not in operation 
at the time of our visit. 

“Mr. Peters claims to be able to furnish the farm. 
ers of New-England with a class of cows that excel 
all others in the great desideratum for profitable 
dairies, viz., the production of milk. If he can do 
this, he has attained an object which should satisfy 
any reasonable ambition, for when we reflect upon 
the value of the milk product of the country, amount 
ing, it is said, to $160,000,000 &nnually, we can but 
conclude that farmers must search more earnestly 
than they have yet done for superior milking quali 
ties, if they would discover the true secret of sue 
cessful farming. 

“In Flint’s Milch Cows and Dairy Farming are 
recorded some instances of enormous yields of milk 
from the Ayrshire cow. Two hundred and fifty dob 
lars is said to have been realized from one cow in 





re-sell them in farms, 


Glasgow. in the space of seven months. Johi P. 
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‘picture of health and robust beauty. She swung 


_ as she did so, there was a placid expression on her 
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Cushing, Esq., of Massachusetts, imperted a cow 
which gave 3,864 (beer) quarts in one year, being an 
average of ten and a half quarts each day.” 





A DIMINUTIVE BREED OF CATTLE. 


Ix the report of the Secretary of the Massachu- 
setts State Board of Agriculture for 1962, Mr. Flint 
gives the following description of the cows of Brit- 
tany, @ province in the north of France, as observed 
by him at the International Exhibition in London’: 

“The little Bretagne cows pleased me exceed- 
ingly. Standing only about three feet high on their 
legs—the most fashionable hight—mostly black 
and white, now and then, but rarely, a red and 
white; they are as docile as kittens, and look pretty 
eough to become the kitchen pet of the hard 
pressed mountain or hillside farmer, with pastures 
too short for a grosser animal. Ten pounds of hay 
will suffice for their limited wants for twenty-four 
hours, and they would evidently fill a ten-quart pail 
as quick and as long as any other cow. 

“Those pretty cows will often hold out in milk, 
go the herdsman said, from fifteen to eighteen months 
after calving, and often begin with the first calf with 
gix or seven quarts‘a day. The horn is fine, not 
unlike the Jersey, but smaller and tapering off 
gradually, and the escutcheon or milk marks of 
Guenon generally very good. Good eows are held 
from sixty to seventy dollars a head, a fancy price 
of course, but I am not sure that they would not 
pay six per cent. on the investment, as well as most 


*fancy stock.’” 


A PRETTY MOWER IN SAXONY, 


At Dresden I saw the Sistine Madonna with in- 
expressible delight; but I saw another sight not 
quite so poetical and ideal, yet still to be looked 
upon with interest and pleasure. One day I was 
walking through the public square to the picture 
gallery. I happened to notice a woman mowing. 
I stopped ; sat down and looked at her for half an 
hour. She was apparently two or three and twenty. 
Her head was finely formed, and set firmly on her 
shoulders. Her hair was neatly braided round it; 
her features were regular; eyes bright ‘blue; form 
vigorous, well rounded, like that of Dorothea in 
Goethe’s poem. From her ears hung golden ear- 
rings. She wore a bright colored petticoat, reaching 
a little below the knees; her legs were bare, and 
her feet encased in embroidered shoes. She was the 





the scythe with an inimitable ease and grace ; and 


pleasant countenance, which spoke of a good con- 
science, a contented spirit, and a willingness to do 


ined the swaths; the grass was cut as smooth as 
velvet ; you could not tell where one swath ended 
and the next began. An English lawn looked no 
smoother. It was a work of art, high art; and an 
American farmer might have taken a useful lesson 
I wish I could have taken her portrait as she stood 
before me.—Prof. Felton. 


FARMING IN MICHIGAN, 


Eps. GENESEE Farmer: I have been to the post- 
office to-day and sent off a dollar for the Farmer for 
another year, and have just been reading your 
“ Walks and Talks,” &c., in the December number. 
I have often felt inclined to write to you, or O. Judd, 
and as often concluded not to do so. First, as to the 
price of land. Farms are freely sold here, in Cass 
Co., for $25 to $50 an acre, which is higher than 
those south of Rochester. 

We have had the driest summer ever known here 
since whites inhabited the country. But with care 
ful feeding we shall carry our stock through. We 
cut more wild or marsh hay than common, and a 
small wad of tame hay contains a vast amount of 
nutriment compared to the hay of common seasons. 

Now for the principal topic. You and Mr. Judd, 
I suppose, wish to circulate your papers here in 
this Western country. You talk about composting, 
composting, COMPOSTING. Why, sir, it is just the 
same as so much Greek or Choctaw to us., Now, 
sir, the way it is done here is just this:—1. Feed 
corn-stalks to cows in the public road. 2. Fatten 
hogs on some sand-bank, at the bottom of which is 
a bottomless slough. 3. Build a nesting place for 
hogs in the winter in the public road, and feed them 
there, standing by with a horse-whip, to keep off 
neighbors’ hogs. The above are Michigan laws, al- 
though some people break them. 

What I wish you Editors to do is to coax the 
people to feed their stock in some kind of a yard, 
and let the refuse hay, corn-stalks and straw be 
trodden under foot, forming a mass of manure I do 
not care how deep. Then my plan is to draw it out 
early in the spring, on to some old pasture, plow it 
in, sow oats, and if Ido not get a kernel of grain, 
the manure is SAFE, at any rate. H. W. Riper 
Silver Creek, Mich., 1865. 

REMARKS.—It is not often that we say much 
about composting manures in the Genesee Farmer. 
We believe in manure, but have less faith in the 
economy and benefits of “composting.” No amount 
of mixing, fermentation, &c., will make rich ma- 
ntre out of materials that do not contain the neces- 
sary elements of plant-food. Composting creates 
nothing. It may prevent the escape of ammonia, 
but with proper care there need_be little lost of am- 








the work which her destiny pointed out. I exam- 





monia from ordinary barn-yard manure.—Eps. 
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GREAT PROFITS FROM A SMALL FARM. 
WRITTEN FOR THE GENESEE FARMER BY C, N. BEMENT. 


ONE of the greatest mistakes made by most farm- 
ers is the disposition to have large farms. This is 
mostly a matter of pride, or it may be misapprehen- 
sion in relation to the principles of tillage. The fact 
is well proved, that a small farm well cultivated will 
yield more than one double in size, if badly culti- 
vated. Rich farmers naturally have large ones—as 
large as they can manage and keep in good condi- 
tion ; for if there is profit in small ones, there will 
be corresponding profits in large ones, provided the 
culture be the same; but poor farmers, or those of 
limited pecuniary means, will, always remain poor, 
and will have to toil hard, if in this respect they 
undertake to follow the example of such as have 
unlimited means. If the products of the soil can- 
not: be increased to any indefinite extent by pro- 
gressively high culture, it is known, because it has 
been demonstrated in thousands of cases, that they 
maybe increased far beyond what most ruralists 
think possible. The common mode ef impressing 
them with this fact is a reference to the difference 
between the products of half an acre of land under 
ardinary garden culture, and the products of the 
sume under ordinary farm culture. This difference 
must be entirely the result of difference in the de- 
gree of manuring and in the quality of the tillage. 

Allusion is also made for the same purpose to 
Flemish agriculture. In Flanders, a family of six 
persons can be supported on the products of abdut 
four acre&; that is, two-thirds of an acre to each 
person; and in the same proportion, whether the 
family be larger or smaller. Upon this principle of 
apportionment the land is arranged in farms; and 
we have cases in our own country which will show 
that in many localities the same can be done here. 
Even more than this has been accomplished. In 
1849, the editor of the Maine Cultivator published 
the products of a single acre, in that State, which 
were sufficient to support the family occupying the 
little farm or garden, whichever it be denominated. 
If one family can obtain a good living from one 
acre, another family can do the same. If it can be 
done in the State of Maine, it can be done in the 
State of Vermont, in Connecticut or New Jersey. 
So it may be done elsewhere. On one-third of this 
acre were raised thirty bushels of sound corn, be- 
sides the refuse. This was sufficient for the use of 
the family, and to fatten the pork. From the same 
ground, or in connection with the corn, there were 
raised between two and three hundred pumpkins, 
and a family supply of dry beans. From a bed of 
six rods square, sixty bushels of onions were «b- 
tained. These were sold at one dollar per busliel, 
and the proceeds converted into flour. Thus from 





one-third of an acre and the onion bed the bread. 
stuffs were furnished. The rest of the ground was 
used for vegetables— potatoes, cabbage, parsnips, 
beets, sweet corn, peas, beans, cucumbers, squashes, 
melons, with some fifty or sixty bushels of sugar 
beets and carrots for the cow. Besides, there wer . 
on the acre strawberries, raspberries, currants and 
gooseberries, in great abundance, and a few choice 
apple, pear, plum, cherry, peach and quince treeg, 
and even a flower garden. Would nota farmer be 
come rich on a hundred—or fifty—twenty-five acres, 
cultivated in the same way ? 

There was an anecdote told, a few years since, in 
a foreign paper, of an English farmer, illustrating ip 
a larger way the same principle ; that is, of the ad 
vantage of small farms. The individual in question; 
from inheritance probably, had one thousand acres 
of land, and a small cash capital, but was just abl 
to live comfortably, having no surplus income, Hp 
had three daughters, and on the marriage of the 
eldest he gave her two hundred and fifty acres of 
his land, cultivating the same as previously. Not 
long after he gave two hundred and fifty acres 
the second daughter, on her marriage, thus having 
left but five hundred acres for cultivation. Next 
the third daughter married, and according to an 
rangement received one-half of the five hundred 
acres, so that the father had left for his own use but 
two hundred and fifty acres. To him the prospects 
appeared disheartening. However, he adopted a 
higher mode of tillage, increased his own diligence, 
and applied all his cash capital to these two hun 
dred and fifty acres. Greatly to his surprise, he soon 
found that he was able to raise double now to what 
he had before raised on a thousand acres. The con 
sequence was, he was annually able to lay up in 
cash more than half of his income ; and at his death 
he was found to have become a rich man. In the 
above facts there was every appearance of authen 
ticity. Moreover, they are so much in accordance 
with those known to us, that we have no doubt of 
their truth. 

GREAT PRODUCTS OF THIRTY ACRES, 


The following comes under the sanction of the 
late Gen. James Talmage, President of the American 
Institute :—“ Connected with the Bloomingdale Asy- 
lum,” said the General, “ within the northern limits 
of the city of New York, is a farm of forty acres, 
ten of which is in woodland, and the other thirty 
occupied as a farm and garden and for the buildings 
of the establishment. It appears that Gen. Tal- 
mage, in 1848, had occasion to visit the premises, 
with which he was much pleased, and he accord- | 
ingly highly commended the prudent and judicious 
management which had led to the results annexed. 
It may accordingly be relied upon. The following 
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statement is a faithful account of the expenditures 
on that farm, and the income from it in the year 
named, also showing the net profits over and above 
the expenditure ; being the pretty little sum of two 
thousand one hundred and forty-two dollars and 
forty-six cents, from thirty acres of land, in a single 


year: 


Income fromthe gardem .........seeseeeeeeeeetecssees $1,996.40 
e - PAM ..ccccccccccccvecccessceccossors 1,889. 
859.50 


* ° OPChard ...ceccesvccccccccseccccssees 9.50 
Sales of live Stock ......ccceccccceccescceececeeceseees 97.50 


Total Incoihe. .........0..cercvednceceseecess soos @hOebll 
fi tee ton hol 
armers’ wages, including one man the whole 
a at $25 ne month, ond four hands em- 
ployed about half the year at $10 per month; 
woman, also, to assist in the labors of the estab- 
DT cohen occhssaheesdagencsegunhatnhes $ 
Board of persons thus employed.... 
Expenses upon farm implements... 
Grain fed to the COWS. .....4..0-ecseeeccecceees 
Hay and vegetables consumed.,........+++.-+++ 
Manure purchased in addition to that made on pa 











the Biss cheb odes tece dee cdde ctweodsovend 8.00 
Live stock Purchased.........seesseeecesseeeee 78.09 
——- 82,200.65 
BU WNMNNG hd ccc cccecticcvectcodecsusodscseee $2,142.46 


Thus it will be seen that when the expenses are 
taken from the income there will be remaining a net 
balance of two thousand one hundred and forty-two 
dollars and forty-six cents, for the profits of thirty 
acres of land; or at the rate of seventy-one dollars 
and forty-one cents per acre. Here is the case of 
the profits of agriculture about which there can be 
no mistake. True, the farm is close to a market; 
but with our present railway facilities, it matters 
little whether the farm is close to a market or is ten 
or fifty miles from it with most products. Besides, 
crops may be regulated according to distance from 
market, and consequent conveniences for reaching 
it. Indeed, many articles formerly raised of neces- 
sity, within a few miles of the market, are now 
fifty or seventy miles from it; and other articles, 
yielding as good a profit, as may be produced, con- 
tiguous to a railway, one hundred miles from mar- 


ket. 
Poughkeepsie, February, 1865. 





For THE Loss oF Cup.—When cattle lose the 





« FABULOUS” CORN-FODDER, 


IN February number Genesee Farmer, I notice an 
estimate of the amount of corn-fodder on an acre, 
that seems io me, as Mr, Peters says, “truly fabu 
lous.” He thinks it possible to grow 250 tons of 
green fodder per acre, and to save say one-tenth (25 
tons) of dry fodder. Ido not know what green 





62 | corn-stalks weigh, but have grown them for some 


six or eight years, and four or five acres a year usu- 
ally, mostly for soiling, but several times for curing 
for winter use. I have paid no attention to its 
weight per acre when dried, as it varies so much 


-| that I can find no use in doing so. When got in, as 


well dried as is possible at that time, it is still so 


juicy that by twisting the butts the juice will often 


run out, When kept until February, it weighs but 
little, |if any, more than hay. I have repeatedly 
weighed it (cut up for use) by the bushel, in endea- 
voring to form correct estimates in steaming food 
for cattle, and finally came to the conclusion that I 
must estimate it in bulk, taking hay as the standard, 
to even approximate to any correct result. For 
milk, it is of course more valuable in its greenest 
condition. In 1862, I raised two pieces, of one acre 
and three-quarters of an acre respectively, for curing, 
and kept account of the expense attending it. I 
annex a statement of this trial, showing that I con 
sider it as costing me about $16 per ton, estimated 
in bulk as hay. You will notice that I give half 
the manure to this crop. You know my light, 
leachy soil, and I know that I do not over-estimate 
the manure lost. Of course this is the main ex- 
pense, and on other soils, rich enough to need little 
or no manure, it could be grown with very much 
less expense. My experiments prove that I can 


grow nearly twice as much per acre by sowing in 
drills, and cultivating once or twice by pate 
than by sowing broad-cast. I sow in drills about 
three feet apart. These a were Southern corn, 
and were cut in the tassel, (in blossom,) being at the 
time about twelye feet high. I hope we shall hear 
from others whd have experimented in this matter. 

ESTIMATE—ONE ACRE, 





cud, they will sicken and die unless a cure is ob- Taher 


tained. The best remedy that I know is. to take 
half the cud from another creature, and put it warm 
into the mouth of the one that has lost it. This is 
a sure cure.—J. L. HERSEY. 





A SurE CurE For CorRNs ON THE ToES AND 
FrEet.—Take white pine turpentine ; spread a plas- 
ter; apply it to the corn; let it stay on till it comes 
aff itself; repeat this three times—never fails cur- 
ing —J. L. HERSEY. 


TrosE who would keep their buggies and car- 
riages in good order, should place a wrench on every 
nut at least once a month. This will save nuts, 
save bolts, and prevent rattling, and wear and tear. 



















The three-quarter acre was less expensive some- 
what, and also a little less in yield. It amounted to 
the same thing. I do not doubt that it can be 
raised much cheaper in many places, and think I 


can myself do better, but this was . 1 trial at the 


time. 
Collinsville, Conn., 1865, 
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. GETTING SUBSCRIBERS TO AGRICULTURAL PAPERS, 


. agricultural papers : 


_eals like our own are more than any others 
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THE Country Gentleman, the senior editor of which 
48, we believe, the oldest living agricultural “pub- 
lisher in the United States, makes the following re- 
marks in regard to increasing the circulation of 


“There seems to be no doubt that about nine 
farmers out of ten take no agricultural paper what- 
ever, even if we include as agricultural papers those 
which are very largely given up to other subjects. 
“There is thus evidently great room and a great ne- 
cessity for the extension of their circulation. To 
accomplish this object depends mainly upon those 
who voluntarily devote a portion of their time te 
procuring subscribers, since the majority of farmers 
who might willingly assent if requested in person, 
would probably never be reached by any advertise- 
ment of the publishers, however widely dissemi- 
nated. Newspapers have eager friends to advance 
their interests, among those belonging to the same 
party, who are desirous of spreading the party doc- 
trines. Religious journals have a corresponding in- 
fluence among the churches of their own denomina- 
tion, constantly working in theirfavor. But periodi- 


dependent upon disinterested exertions, put forth 
on the part of those who see the importance of an 
Improved Agriculture, and are determined to ad- 
‘vance it by every means in their power. It is grati- 
fying to us to be able to bear witness to the number 
who have thus unselfishly devoted much time and 
labor in so good a cause. To them we owe, in a 
great degree, whatever success has attended our 
efforts during thirty years past ; and each recurring 
New-Year has added new friends to their number.” 


There can be no doubt of the truth of these re- 
marks. “Agricultural journals, more than any others, 
are dependent on the efforts of those who volunta- 
rily devote a little time to getting subscribers among 
their friends and neighbors. But for them, the cir- 
culation of agricultural journals, no matter how 
useful and interesting, would not be sustained a 
single year. We have known many such instances 
as the following: Mr. A. gets up a club of twenty 
subscribers to the Genesee Farmer. The paper ap- 
parently gives satisfaction. Year after year, Mr. A. 
promptly sends in hislist. At length he moves away 
from the town. And the next year, not one of those 
twenty farmers who have taken the paper for years 
subscribe for it! . We recollect a case in Pennsylva- 
nia, where a gentleman got us over a hundred sub- 
scribers to the Genesee Farmer. During the sum- 
mer he left the place, and the next year we had not 
a single subscriber at that post-office! It may be 
said that this must show that they did not care for 
the paper,—and in truth it would seem that they 
didnot care very much! The real explanation of 
such instances, however, is simply this: They would 
take the paper if they could do so.without any 
trouble. Had they been asked to subscribe, they 
would have done so. They were not called upon, 
and they had not of themselves sufficient energy to 


—_ ES 
Country Gentleman says: “ Agricultural journals are 
more than any others dependent upon disinterested 
exertions, put forth on the part of those who see the 
importance of an Improved Agriculture, and are 
determined to advance it by every means in their 
power.” 





AMERICAN CHEESE IN ENGLAND, 


THE Mark Lane Express, in an article on Ameri. 
can cheese, says : 

“Were cheese-making as well understood jn 
America generally as it is in Europe, the demand 
would be greatly increased. It is admitted by them. 
selves that comparatively little of the prodigious 
quantity produced in America can be termed a first. 
rate article. While many enterprising dairymen 
supply an article creditable to the country, in Ea. 
rope American cheese is not purchased with that 
confidence with which British cheese is named, and 
for the reason that the processes have not reached 
that perfection which alone contributes to uniform. 
ity of excellence and distinctiveness of character, 
When this point is attained, a taste is cultivated, 
and increasing demand follows, and profits enl 
Although the price of cheese has declined in the 
New York market from 10 to 13 cents per Ib. some 
eight or ten years ago to a little over 7 cents in the 
a few years, it might be sold with profit even 
ower.” 


It seems rather strange to us to hear that cheese 
has declined in New York, especially when we were 
congratulating ourselves on getting such high prices. 
We presume, however, that in gold, cheese is not as 
high as it was eight or ten years ago. 

Is it true that “ cheese can be sold with a profit” 
in this country at less than 7 cents per lb.? What 
say the “cheese factory ” gentlemen ? 








How To SucceED IN Busrness.—Ricardo’s rules 
were: 1. Cut short your losses. 2. Let your profits 
run on. Inorder to do this, one must have expe 
rience—and to avoid a too costly experience, begin 
small. Feel your way. Bonaparte, when in Egypt, 
he and many of hig officers were riding out in 
dark evening on the sea beach, where it was very 
wide. Suddenly the tide came-in rapidly, and the 
water grew every moment deeper where their horses 
stood ; they could not see which way was dry land, 
they became alarmed and bewildered, and destruc 
tion threatened them. Bonaparte seemed never to 
faii for an expedient. He ordered all to form a circle, 
with horses’ heads outward.” They did so. He now 
ordered all to ride ahead; if any found the water 
growing deeper, they were to turn about; if any 
found it growing shallower, they were to ride on, 
and all the rest to follow. This brought them to 
dryland. Itissowith business. Proceed cautiously 
in different directions; if failure results, wheel 
about; if success attends, go ahead. This is thé 
way to carry Out Ricardo’s rules, “Cut short your 





sit down and order the paper. It is precisely as the 


losses—let your profits run on.”—Rural Affaire. 
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HARROWS AND HARROWING, 





Eps. Genesre FARMER: Some years ago you 

vea cut and description of a Scotch harrow, and 

also of the Geddes w. 1 do. not bind the 

Farmer, and should esteem it a favor if you would 

send me the number containing the article. 
RICHARD 


TON. 

The article referred to was written by the late 
J. H. Bixby, and appeared in the June number of 
the Farmer of 1858, page 182. The subject is one 
of general interest, and we re-publish the article 
entire : 

The hagrow is an indispensable implement in the 
cultivation of the soil, and next to the plow in its 
importance to the farmer. There are many forms 
given in its construction; some of these we shall 
notice and describe. 

The Scotch or 
Square Harrow, 
when made of 
light timber and 
furnished with 
small, and sharp 
teeth, is one of 
the most effectual 
for the pulveriza- 
tion of smooth 
land. Fig. 1 suf- 
ficiently explains its arrangement and construction. 

Another form of Square Harrow in common use 
is shown in fig. 2. It requires 
less gearing, and accommodates 
itself to uneven land more per- 
fectly than the former. Some- 
times thirty, and sometimes 
thirty-six teeth are used. 

The Geddes Harrow (fig. 8) is 
said by good judges to be the 
best in use. Its wedge-like 








Fie. 2. 
form enables it to pass obstructions casily, its motion 


is more even and steady, and consequently easier for 
the team. An improvement in the draft is effected 


by attaching a chain to sta- 
ples on each. side, as far 
back as the second tooth. 
This prevents the harrow 
rising in the middle, as it 
will do if the traces are as 
short as they should be for 
easy draft. The timbers 
of this harrow may be of 
8 by 4 inch scantling, tho’ lof 





for the square harrow 3 by & 
3.inch is sufficiently heavy. Fig, 8. 

Three-quarter inch teeth are large enough for any 
purpose. They should be pointed with steel, and 





the improvement is real, to have a shoulder under- 
neath, and a nut screwing on at the top, as the 
teeth are then firm and cannot drop out. A harrow 
made of good timber,‘with a good coat of paint, re — 
newed as often as necessary, will last a long: time. 

Harrows with wooden teeth are in common use 
among European farmers, and nowhere is harrowing 
better understood or performed than in the old coun- 
tries. We may, and no doubt do, have as good im- 
plements; but we do not use them as thoroughly, 
or as many. times in succession. We are “a go- 
ahead people,” but we are learning daily that thor- 
ough work is the work which pays. In the use of 
the harrow, the work may be facilitated by keeping 
the implement clear of sods and stones, and ‘the 
speed of the team should be increased above that 
when employed at the plow, A team will soon 
learn to walk just on the edge of the previously 
harrowed ground, and we would always give a lap 
of at least half the width of the implement. If we 
wished to go over the field three or four times, we 
would go each time in a different direction—length- 
wise the furrow, crosswise, and diagonally. In this 
way, the pulverization would be more effectually 
performed. “Serpentine hafrowing” is sometimes 
practiced in Germany—the team is driven across 
each land and back, making a line resembling the 
letter 8, or two figures of 8 place one under the 
other. 

The action of the harrow tends to consolidate as 
well as to pulverize the soil; and after plowing, it 
needs something of the kind to fit it for the best 
growth of plants. This is best performed with a 
good harrow—a poor one injures rather than bene- 
fits the soil. Let us look to this branch of practical 
tillage, that we perform it well. J. H. B, 





LETTER FROM MINNESOTA. 


WE make the following extracts from an interest- 
ing letter received last December, from Michael 
Magner, of St. Peters, Minn. After stating that 
they had a great drouth last summer, he goes on to 
show that good crops were obtained notwithstand- 
ing: , 
“Our main crop is Spring wheat. I have finished 
sowing the last two years by I think the 20th of 
April; don’t lime our sod ; sow one and a half to two 
bushels to the acre—generally two bushels ; scatter 
by hand and cover with harrow; had 76 acres in 
wheat this year; measured from threshing machine 
1,552 bushels, now worth here 75 cents per bushel. 
“Corn is our next crop in importance. We don’t 
manure. We raise the yellow dent. In ’62 I had 
40 bushels to the acre on a field of 26 acres. In ’63 
had quite that of white dent which ripened, but the 








kept sharp. The cost is somewhat increased, but 


yellow did not; the frost caught it. In ’64 had 40 
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bushels per acre in a field of 20 acres. Corn is 
worth here now 75 cents per bushel. I will now 
give the figures of a better corn raiser than myself. 
Chas, Snyder, from your State and a perfectly relia- 
ble man, is my neighbor. He has raised corn as 
part of his crop. Has used some manure, but it was 
just as time happened to allow—no rule. Snyder 
says, ‘Since 1857, I have not raised less than 60 
bushels of corn per acre till last year, when I had 
40, I have had as high as 80. I have raised corn 
in New York, in Cortland, and I know we can beat 
them all to pieces.’ 

“Oats are an important crop with us of late years. 
We find they do better on Spring plowing. They 
are now worth 75 cents per bushel, the same price 
as wheat. I sold my oats from the threshing ma- 
chine for 80 cents. Wheat wasthen worth 60.cents. 
Threshed and sold one lot of 20 acres, weighed 1,088 
bushels, of 32 Ibs. per bushel. Last year my oats 
were a failure. Did not bind at all. Sowed on fall 
plowing, on high, dry and sandy land. If I had put 
them in with a drill I would have made the price 
of half a dozen drills. In ’62 the Indian raid created 
a horde of foragers. My oats suffered. What was 
untouched threshed 60 bushels per acre. 

“Barley I tried once, four years ago, and did not 
like it; got 140 bushels from 8. It has been high 
in the West for two years, and like gold, getting 
higher, so I thought I'd try some this year, Put in 
80 bushels in 15 acres of my best land. Fall 
plowed, and got 197. Here, too, a drill would have 
paid. For broadcasting, the seed was insufficient ; 
with a drill, ’twould be enough. Rye we do not 
raise. Buckwheat we do not like to see. Sorghum 
we have come to consider as indispensable; we use 
no other molasses. I had 86 gallons off an acre. 
Drouth retarded its starting, and weeds did their 
best, but we got half a crop. We used an iron mill, 
horizontal rollers, and Cook’s Evaporator. Ten 
farmers of us here bought the machinery jointly. I 
remember reading an inquiry lately in the New 
York Tribune’s report of the American Institute 
Farmers’ Club, ‘ How far north will Sorghum grow ; 
will it grow as far north as 42°? We are here at 
44. north, and my neighbor Snyder, already men- 
tioned, cut ripe seed from cane, and made 20 gallons 
of good molasses, or syrup, on the 20th day of 
August. That’s pretty plain, and easy to under- 
stand. I know there has -been 3,000 gallons made 
in this vicinity. Some of the stores keep no other 
for ‘sale. 

“Timothy, Clover and the grasses we have done 
scarcely anything with; have not tried seriously. 
The various roots we raise successfully—particularly 
the potato—in which line we will run up close to 
old Ireland. By the way, I want to say that I have 





no objection to the ‘whole world and the rest of 
mankind’ making all they can out of my experience, 
but if there is a class that I would benefit, it is the 
Irish. The process is simple, such of them as have 
the ambition and the energy to work up to it—be. 
come American farmers.” 


—— 


FEEDING GRAIN TO SHEEP, 





Eps. GENESEE FarMER: I write a few lines ip 
regard to the graining of sheep during the fodder 
ing season ; I think many farmers err in respect tp 
this one essential point in keeping sheep. We will 
suppose a flock of sheep to be in good condition 
when winter commences; they are fed regularly 
with hay, minus the grain, until the Jatter part of 
winter, when the eye of the feeder notices his flock 
are losing flesh ; he then commences to feed grain 
daily, the extra feed going towards the formation of 
flesh or fat more than the growth of wool. 

Now I claim sheep should be grained from the 
time they are yarded until let out to pasture in the 
spring. The feed of grain should be small in quan 
tity when commencing, and gradually incréased 
until mid-winter, then decreased as spring adveress, 
Sheep fed in this way, with occasionally a ch. .79 
of food, will be as fat and plump in spring as wbx 
put up to winter, and the heavy fleeces at shearing 
will well repay for time and extra expense. I know 
this to be true by experience, having had the care 
and management of sheep for a number of years. 

I would like to make a few remarks in regard to 
troughs for feeding grain. I consider. the flat-bot- 
tomed ones decidedly the best, as they give the 
sheep a better chance to get equally their portion 
of grain, whereas in the V-shaped troughs they eat 
so fast some are choked, the stronger ones getting 
more than their share, it being gulped down with 
out masticating but little ; these difficulties are in a 
great degree obviated in using the box troughs. 

Berlin, January, 1865, FRaNKLin Wieerns, 

REMARKS.—This interesting article was written 
for the February number of the Farmer, but arriyed 
too late. Our correspondents would oblige us by 
forwarding their communications early in the month 

We think Mr. Wiggins is correct in regard to 
feeding grain to sheep early in the winter. With 
plenty of good hay, store sheep can be wintered 
without’ much grain, but where the principal feed is 
straw, pea and bean vines, &c., they need a little 
grain, and it is especially important that this should 
be given early in the winter. Too many farmers 
err in not feeding grain till the sheep manifest signs 
of losing ground.—Ebs. 





BLISTERED FEET.—Before putting on your stock- 
ings, turn them inside out and rub a little brown 
soap well into the threads. 
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THE VALUE OF WINTER PEARS. 





Is there any one of our readers who has an orchard 
of fine varieties of winter pears? If there be, we 
would advise him to send his fruit to the New York 
market without delay. We.have just received a 
letter from a gentleman, who says:—* We have 
been sending a few bushels of Lawrence and Buerre 
Gris d’ Hiver pears to New York ; the former brought 
sixteen dollars and the latter twenty dollars per 
bushel, and sold to dealers at that.” Will it pay to 

w winter pears for market at such prices? What 
would be the revenue from ten acres of bearing 
trees? We plant standard pear trees twenty feet 
apart each way, ten acres would contain over a 
thousand trees. e's tre would soon be large 
enough to yield a bushel of. pears, and that would 
be enough to make the orchard produce from six- 
teen thousand to twenty thousand dollars. What 
would such an orchard be worth per acre? If any 
thing'like such prices can be maintained for winter 

rs, the man who has the soil suitable for their 
growth, in the right climate, and will inform him- 
self how to grow them, need not ask what he shall 
pant, The fruit referred to in the letter quoted 


‘above was grown near Rochester, N. Y., and surely 


we have in Canada, climate and soil as favorable as 
that in the vicinity of Rochester—Canada Farmer. 


This is the same old story. It has been repeated 
a score of times during the last ten or a dozen years. 
The only difference is that it is not big enough! 
Why not make the calculation on dwarf trees? 
This was formerly the case. It does not take a 
very large dwarf tree to bear a bushel of pears. 
Then they can be set 12 feet apart. This would 


give 362 trees on an acre. Ten acres would, there- 


fore, produce 3,620 bushels of pears, which, at $16 


per bushel, (not to say $20,) would bring $58,920 a 


year! 

Do you doubt, reader? Is there any error in the 
figures? Figures will not lie. A bushel to the/tree 
is not a large estimate. Two bushels are frequently 
obtained. Then winter pears caf be barreled up 
and kept as easily as winter apples. The pears can 


be readily sold. There is no danger of glutting the 


market. Experience has certainly demonstrated 
this fact!. How blind and ignorant farmers are! 
Why will they go on trying to raise wheat, ata 
profit of not to exceed $10 or $15 per acre, while 
they might just as easily grow pears, at a profit of 
not less than $5,000 per acre! Even if the price of 


pears should fall one-half, which is not likely, but 


admitting, for the sake of argumént, that such 
should Le the case, we should still have a profit of 
over $2,000 per acre per annum! Why will you 
continue to raise wheat? Think of the labor re- 
quired, and the risks you run. It is no easy matter 
to get the land well prepared for the seed, and when 
it isin the ground, the wire worm may destroy it, 
or the Hessian fly deposit its eggs in the young 
plants ; or if it escapes them, it is liable to winter- 
kill. But should it pass this ordeal, wet weather or 
severe winds in spring may injure it. A dry, hot 
summer may burn it up; or should the season be 
moist, it runs a great risk of rust or mildew, while 
the midge is almost certain to eat half the grain. 
Then we may have bad harvest weather, or it may 
ripen up so rapidly that half of it will shell before 
it can be cut and gathered. And after all, should 
none of these evils befall it, what a paltry price it 
brings! How small are the profits! Suppose the 
whole amount that you get for the wheat was profit, 
it would be nothing, compared to the profit from an 
acre of pears! And then you cannot raise wheat on 
the same land oftener than once in three or four 
years, and you have to be at the same labor and 
expense for each crop, while the pears are on the 
land year after year, and increase annually in pro- 
ductiveness and profit. 

But seriously, is it not time to stop such talk. 
We have no doubt that there are in some sections 
of Canada West “climate and soil as favorable as 
that in the vicinity of Rochester, but where, in the 
vicinity of Rochester opr elsewhere, have such re- 
sults been obtained as our Canadian cotemporary 
would lead its readers to suppose aftainable? 


We think pears can be grown’ with profit. But 
hitherto, where one orchard has succeeded ten have 
failed. We write this-in sight of an orchard of 
dwarf pears, sét out seven or eight years ago, that 
is to-day an eye-sore on the farm. ‘It has not paid 
one dollar. The man who set it out doubtless ex- 
pected to realize more from this acre than from all 
the rest of the farm. But the fruit spotted and 
cracked, and is utterly unsaleable. “Oh,” you say, 
“he probably set out Virgalieu, and we all know 
that they are liable to crack. Had he set out Louise 
Bonne de Jersey, or Duchesse d’ Angouleme, the 
result would have been different.” True, but there 
is no proof that these varieties will not be affected 
by this or a similar disease. One thing is certain : 
Pear-culture, in this section, has not proved as pro- 
fitablé as was anticipated. We think those farmers 
who have confined their attention to ordinary crops 
have made more money—and will make more—than 
those who have been tempted by such extravagant 





statements as those made above to go into the eulti- 
vation of pears IPise 
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LICE ON PEACH TREES— AGAIN, 


Eps. GENESEE FARMER: Mr. E. D. Wright, m 
the January number of the Farmer, in his reply to 
my article in the August number, has been under 
the same mistake that many others have, as to the 
object and effect of the ants, on trees affected with 
Aphides. I shall not attempt to correct his error, 
deeming your “remarks” and quotations from Fitch 
to be sufficient ; but I will endeavor to correct an- 
other error in relation to the ant, less excusable 
than his. Several persons who have purchased trees 
of me have complained that their trees did not do 
well, from being infésted with ants. My reply to 
them has been, “ examine the under side of the new 
leaves of your trees, and you will see another cause 
for their mean appearance ; and if you will examine 
both insects with a magnifying glass for some length 
of time, (as I have by the hour,) you will see that 
the ants do no harm to your trees, unless it be to 
prevent other insects from destroying the lice on 
them.” After writing the article alluded to in the 
August number, I found a few lice on my apple and 
cherry trees, but they soon disappeared, and did but 
little harm. 

And now let us examine this matter a little fur 
ther, for it concerns every person, more or less, who 
cherishes young trees. Mr. Wright says, “I have 
heretofore washed my trees with soap”—“ and not 
perceived that it made any difference.” By refer- 
ence to my article above referred to, he will see that 
I have done the same, with like effect. Was not our 
error, friend Wright, in the fact that we applied the 
soap to kill the lice, rather than to prevent them? 
If I recollect aright, Mr. Fitch says that the eggs 
which produce these lice gre laid in the crevices of 
the rough bark along the body of the tree, and hatch 
out in May. Now please read the article signed 
“L. L. F.,” page 30, January number of Furmer, 
’65, and you will see that the writer, like me, and 
perhaps yourself, was not successful till he washed 
his trees in the spring, thereby probably destroying 
the eggs. Iam now more than ever confirmed in 
the opinion, that strong soap-suds applied to the 
trunk, (and larger branches, if they have enough 
bark,) is an effectual remedy. 

And now a few words on the louse, which I be- 
lieve infests everybody's currant bushes. There is 
on these shrubs a very fine place for the deposit of 
eggs, and though Dr. Fitch has not, to my knowl- 
edge, mentioned this pest, it is to be suspected that 
they are propagated in the same manner’as the 


others ; and let us inaugurate a washing-day in the] 


‘latter part of April next, and give them a benefit. 
What the great green fly is after, who occupies the 
upper side of the currant leaf infested with lice, but 
never touches the louse’s side, I cannot imagine. 





a 


"| He seems to be afraid of me or my glass, and I cay 


not get near enough to him to scan his motives, 
Muskegan, January, 1865. BR. BRP 


TRAINING OSAGE ORANGE HEDGES, 


MEssrs. OVERMAN & MANN, the well-known nun 
serymen of Blocmington, Ill, have for some yeary 
paid particular attention to the planting of Osage 
Orange hedges. The Prairie Farmer, in an account 
of a recent visit to this nursery, says Mr. Overman 
seems inclined to discard the old method of cutting 
back the hedge yearly, in order to thicken it up a 
the bottom, and prefers to let it grow naturally for 
several years, say six to eight, without cutting back, 
then “plash” it, that is cut it partly off near the: . 
ground and lean it over in the direction of the row, 
to an angle of thirty degrees, thus forming a deng 
bottom, as the new shoots thrown out from the 
“plashed” spot will be numerous and spread out 
both ways. In order to get at the hedge to do thig 
work it will have to be trimmed up at the sides 
Concerning a machine to trim with, Mr. O. did not 
know of a successful] one; had seen one tried th»: 
past season that promised well, if it could be guided, 
It was composed of a large wheel, say six feet in 
diameter, with four knives or blades extending from 
its periphery. This was attached to a frame on 
wheels, so as to stand vertically by the side of the 
hedge, and revolved as the carriage advanced, cub 
ting upwards. The trouble seemed to arise from 
the difficulty in governing it with the row; als 
from the irregularity of the surface of the ground, 
in keeping it up to its work; if the ground along 
the row were nicely graded and sodded, we think 
this might betome practical. We can hardly ex 
pect, however, to ever have grounds képt even 
enough to regulate the cutting, and some contriv. 
ante must be resorted to by knuckle joint in the 
shaft, or otherwise, for the operator to keep the 
wheel to its work. 

One of the advantages of plashing is that it 
affords an opportunity of filling up any gaps that 
may have occurred from the failure of the planta 
Another is that a hedge is obtained sooner by allow 
ing the plants to grow for a few years without trim 
ming. The objection to it is the additional expense 
of plashing. It is an unpleasant operation, and few 
men know how to perform it. 








PROTECTING PEACH TREES FROM THE SUN IN 
WInTER.—Aibert Miller, of Waupacca county, Wis- 
consin, in a recent letter to the Genesee Farmer, al- © 
ludes to some peach trees which flowered in that 
cold climate. They are on the south side of the 
house, and the owner sets boards on the south side 
of the trees to protect thém from the sun in winter, 
which would otherwise kill thea. 
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GARDEN WORK FOR MARCH. 


MANUREs.—I consider the autumn the better time 
for applying manure to the garden, and I recon- 
mended it in the Octuber number of the Farme-, 
but if neglected then, it should be got om as soon &s 
possible now, that it may become dissolved, and dis- 
tributed through the soil before the heat and drouth 
of summer. Our chief reliance for manure are the 
excrements of domestic animals and decayed vegeta- 
ble matter. The ordure of animals differs ina 
great degree in its fertilizing properties, owing to 
the richness of the food they consume, and alsc to 
the habits of the animal. The excrements ofthe 
same animal fed on grain or oil-meal is worth a 
great deal more than if fed on hay, grass, or vegeta- 
bles, and the droppings of poultry contain their 
solid and liquid excrements combined, ard are 
therefore richer than those of other animals which 
separate those elements. 

Guano is a powerful fertilizer, not only betause it 
ig the excrement of birds, but also becaus those 
birds subsist on fish, making their ordure rith both 
tn nitrogen and phosphate of lime. ~ 

Every economical farmer will make the most of 
his poultry manure. The floor of the hen-roost 
should be frequently strewn with loam, both to 
absorb and retain the more volatile portions of the 
manure, and to dilute or divide it, that it may not 
injure the vitality of the seeds or germs that it may 
come in contact with. Thus prépared, hen manure 
may be scattered broadcast over the garden on the 
light gnows of March, or it may be kept and applied 
to garden crops in the Ail or drill. 

The excrements of swine are also rich in the pabu- 
lum of vegetables, and ranks, in my opinion, next 
to that of poultry. 

Horse manure, owing to its heating qualities, is 
well adapted to forwarding vegetation, but in a dry 
season is liable to dry up and retard, rather than 
hasten the growth of plants. Heavy soils are often 
benefitted—mechanically, at least—by the applica- 
tion of coarse barn-yard manure, but for light soils 
it is desirable to have it pretty thoroughly decom- 
posed. 

The Hot-Bed.—The enterprising gardener will be 
unwilling to wait until the frost is out of the 
ground, and the genial sun and bland winds have 
prepared it for the reception of seeds, before he 
commences operations, and so he will anticipate the 
processes of nature, and have good sized plants 
ready to set out, as soon as he may do so without 
hazarding their destruction by frost or cold winds. 
This can be accomplished by means of the hot-bed. 
The hot-bed affords artificial heat to plants by fer- 
menting manure, excludes frost, cold air and wind 
by means of a frame of plank, and admits the rays 





of the sun through a covering of glass. It should 
be prepared this month, in the latitude of Rochester, 
and may be sown the latter part. 

In a situation sheltered from cold, northerly 
winds, and having a clear, southern exposure, dig a 
pit—longest east and west—18 inches deep, 5 feet. 
wide, and about 12 feet long. Make a frame of inch 
and a half plank—spruce or pine—to fit within the 
pit, rising two feet above the surface of the ground 
on the. north or rear side, and one foot in front, 
making the joints tight by battening. Posts may 
be set at the corners, and the*planks nailed thereto, 
or, what is better, the corners may be fastened to 
gether by hooks and staples, allowing the frame to. 
be removed and placed under cover when not in use. 
Rafters two by three inches should be dove-tailed 
into the upper edges of the sides, for the sash to 
rest and slide upon. The sash should be fastened 
to the frame by means of wire hooks and staples— 
the hooks on the frame and the staples on the sash 
The sash should be made of clear pine, fone and 
one-fourth inches thick, six feet long, and wide 
enough to contain three rows of 7 by 9 glass, allow- 
ing the outsides to be three inches wide, the middle 
piezes one and one-quarter inches. It would require 
eight lights to a row, allowing them to overlap one, 
another half an inch, and twenty-four to a sash. 

Filling the Bed.—To fill the bed, use horse ma 
nure, pretty full of litter, and slightly fermented. 
Fork it over several times to break up the lumps, 
and mix the coarser and finer parts together.. Make 
up the bed regular and level, beating down the ma 
nure with the back of the fork, leaving it about 28 
inches deep before settling. Put on the sash, and 
wait two or three days for the manure to commence 
heating, and then spread the loam on evenly over 
the surface, from four to six inches thick. The 
pit should have been dug in the fall, the loam sifted 
through a pretty fine sieve, and covered with straw 
so as to be ready for use before the ground thaws, 
Put on the sash again, and wait until the loam is 
warmed through before sowing the seed. Nail nar- 
row strips of board on the inside of front and back, 
just above the loam, to support a plank to sustain 
the gardener while sowing and weeding the bed. 

Sowing Seeds.—Brocoli, Cabbage, Cauliflower, Egg- 
Plant, Kohl-Rabi, Lettuce, and Peppers, are the va- 
rieties that it is advisable to sow in March. Use a 
thin strip of board, two inches wide, to mark the 
drills for the seeds, the finger for a drill, and the 
fingers to cover the seeds. All lumpsshould be pul 
verized and stones removed. 

The hot-bed once started, must not be neglected. 
It will want covering in cold weather with mats, 
blankets, or straw. In warm, sunny days it will 
need airing, and at all times it will require frequent 
waterings with tepid water. Always water at the 
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close of day, that the water may soak into the loam 
before too much evaporate.. Although the. hot-bed 
requires constant watchfulness, a very few minutes 
labor each day will suffice to take care of it, except 
in planting and weeding. 

The Open Ground.—There is nothing gained by 
working the ground too early, before it is dry, yet it 
is desirable to get some crops started just as early as 
it will possibly answer. If the spring is pretty 
early; the ground will be settled enough to sow let- 
tuce, peas, onions, spinach, beets and radishes this 
month, as they will endure considerable frost with- 

sat injury, and grow when the weather is quite cool. 

Lettuce —Sow Early Curled Silesia, and Ice Drum- 
ead, in drills 15 inches apart and one inch deep. 

Peas—Sow Daniel O'Rourke, and Warner’s Em- 
geror, in drills 24 inches deep and 3 feet apart, and 
Tom Thumb 15 inches apart. A little bone-dust, or 
other concentrated manure, strewn in the drills, will 
give them a vigorous start. 

Onions.—Sow the various kinds of black seed in 
shallow drills 11 inches apart, cover slightly, and 
roll the surface. The ground cannot well be too 
rich for onions, provided always that the fertilizers 
be well decomposed. 

"Potato Onions.—Should be set in drills 1} inches 
deep, 15 or 18 inches apart, and 8 inches in the row. 

For Top-onion sets and onion pips, marks should 
be made 15 inches apart, and the sets or pips slightly 
pressed in, 6 inches apart. They do not require cov- 
ering. 

Spinach—Sow the Round, or Summer variety, the 
same as lettuce. 

Beets—Sow Extra Early Turnip and Early Blood 
Turnip, in drills 14 inches deep and 15 inches apart. 

Radishes.—Sow in drills 1 inch deep, 11 inches 
apart, on sandy soil, Early Scarlet Turnip and Long 
Scarlet Short Top. 

All seeds will germinate quicker if the soil is 
compressed more or less with a garden roller, or the 
back of the hoe, which can be pushed along, rapidly, 
aver the rows. P. C. BR. 





‘GRAFTING THE GRAPE VINE.—A correspondent 
ofthe London Gardeners’ Chronicle says : 

“It is.highly probable that if the Muscat of Alex- 
andria were grafted on the Sweetwater, an old, 
hardy, early, and healthy variety, but a compara- 
tively ‘weak grower, it would ripen its fruit a fort- 
night, three weeks, or a month earlier than when on 
fts.own roots. This for early forcing would be very 
advantageous ; and till we get an early variety with 
Muscat flavor, such a plan as this, if found to an- 
swer the purpose, would be worth adopting.” 





A LIGHT, rich soil, abounding in vegetable mold, 
produces the carliest peas; but a strong loam, in- 


——=S>S=S=. 
POMOLOGISTS AND COMMON PEOPLE, . 

Mr. MITCHELL, the author of “ My Farm of 
wood,” has, in the January number of the pie. 
buries, some plain and pleasant talk about te" 

“easy” and scientific way of growing and 
fruit. We make some extracts from the = 
which, though addressed to people who havea j 
places near a city, will, we think, apply equally wa” 
to farmers who want a garden, but have not mug” 
time or money to give to its culture. He says: 

“It is the aim of the horticulturist to push bog! 
lend and plants to the last limit of their pees 
‘to establish new varieties—to provoke nature 

inessant pinchings into some abnormal develop 

meat; whereas the aim of the mass of suburhy 
resilents is to have a cheery array of flowers—gogd_ 
fruit and plenty of it, at the smallest possible cog 
If indeed the latter have any hope of winning why 
they wish, without any care or cost whatever, they 
are grossly mistaken, Nature is a mistress tha 
must be woed with a will; and there is no mistreg 
worth the having, that must not be woed in tp 
same way. 

“ But the distinction remains which I have lai 
down between the aims of the pomologists and of 
the quiet eountry liver. And I am strongly inelingj 
to think that the former are a little too much dis 
posed to sneer at the simple tastes of the latte 
There is a sturdy professional pride that enters ing 
this, for something. I have before now been throm 
into the company of breeders of blooded stock who 
would not so much as notice the best native animal 
—no matter how tenderly cared for, or how assié 
uously combed down ; and yet a good dish of cream 
most people relish, even if the name of the cow# 
not written in the herd-books. Of course that nig 
discrimination of taste which enables a man to d 
tect the minute shades of difference in flavors, iss 
thing of growth and long culture, and every mang 
inclined to respect what has cost him long cultum 
But if I smack my lips over the old Hovey, ora 
mahogany colored Wilson, and stick by them, Id 
not know that the zealous pomologist has a right @ 
condemn me utterly, because I do not root up my 
strawberry patches and plant Russell’s Prolific @ 
the Monitor in their place. It is even doubtful if. 
extreme cultivation of taste does not do away with 
a great deal of that hearty gusto with which mest 
men enjoy good fruit. The man who is all the sum 
mer through, turning some little tid-bit of flavor 
upon the tip of his tongue, and going off into fitsaf 
rumination upon the possible difference of flavor 
between a Crimson-Cone when watered from an oak! 
tub, and a Crimson-Cone when watered from # 
chestnut tub, seems to me in a fuir way of losing sll’ 
the appreciable and honest enjoyment of fruit va 





clining to clay, yields the largest crop. 


he ever had in his life.” 
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At the close of the article he says: “My pfiyics to 
you (who want good fruit with little trouble) “is 
to limit yourself, until you have felt your way, to 
some ten or # dozen of the best established varieties ; 
don't be afraid of old things if they are good ; ahha 
mnt Rhode Island Greening tree is straggling in 
your hedge row, trim it, scrape it, soap it, dig about 
it, pull away the turf from it, lime it, and then if 
you can keep up a fair fight against the bugs and 
the worms you will have fine fruit from it; if you 
can’t, cut itdown. If a veteran mossy pear tree is 
in your door-yard, groom it as you would a horse— 
just in from summering in briary pastures—put 
scions of Bartlett’s, of Winter Nelis, of Rostiezer, 
into its top and sides. In an unctuous spot of you’ 
garden, plant your dwarf Duchess, Bonne de Jersey, 
Beurre Diel, and your Glout Morceau. If either 
don’t do well, pull it up and burn it; don’t waste 
labor on a sickly young tree. Save some sheltered 
spot for a trellis, where you may plant a Delawesre, 
an Iona or/two, a Rebecca, and a Diana. Put a 
Concord at your south-side door—its rampant growth 
will cover your trellised porch in a pair of seasas ; 
t will give you some fine clusters even though you 
allow it to tangle; the pomologists will laugh at 
you; but let them; you will have your shade and 
the wilderness of frolicksome tendrils, and at least a 
fair show of purple bunches. Scatter here and 
there hardy herbaceous fldwers that shall care for 
themselves, and which the children may pluck with 
a will. «Don’t distress yourself if your half-acre of 
lawn shows some hummocks, or dandelions, or but- 
tercups. And if a wild clump of bushes intrude in 
a corner don’t condemn it too hastily ; it may be 
well to enliven it with an evergreen or two—to dig 
about it, and paint its edges with a few summer 
phloxes or roses. You will want neither Scotchman 
nor forcing houses for this.” 





SirvaTIon FoR GRAPE VINEs.—A correspondent 
atthe Rural American asks: “ What is the best 
dtuation for grape vines ; land which slopes to the 
north, south, east, or west, and what is the best ma- 
nure for them?” and the editor answers: 

“A southern slope is best for vineyards; but an 
eastern or western one will do very well. A north- 
em slope is not suitable, except in a warm latitude. 
Bone-dust is the best fertilizer ; but it is too expen- 
sive to be used: extensively. Ashes are good, and 
next well-rotted barnyard manure, which is all that 
is-needed in any case. If the soil is in good con- 
dition—a state that will produce a good crop of 
carn—no manure at all is needed for the first three 
years. Grape vines may be set in gardens, where- 
ver the sun shines most or all of the day. It is 
not necessary to set them on the south side of a 
building, yet such places are best for the late-ripen- 
ing varieties—as Diana, Unicn Village, &. 


PITMASTON DUCHESSE D’ANGOULEME PEAR. 


THE Duchesse d’Angouleme, while not of as high 
qaality as many other sorts, is so large and produo- 
tive, and so free from spots and other diseases, that 
np variety of pear is more profitable for cultivation 
ai a dwarf for market purposes. It is probably 
grown to a greater extent in the United States than 
any other variety, and it is annually becoming more 
amd more popular. 

The London Gardeners’ Chronicle, of a recent 
date, figures and describes a seedling pear, said to 





be a cross between the Duchesse d’Angouleme and 
the Glout Morceau, the former an autumn and the 
latter a winter variety. It was raised by the late John 
Williams, Esq., of Pitmaston, in, 1861, and is called 
the Pitmaston Duchesse d’Angouleme. It isa vigor 
ous grower and free bearer, and in favorable circum 
stances will attain to great size. The editor of the 
Gardeners?’ Chronicle says it is “a handsome and 
most excellent pear. Ripe in the end of October, or 
in ordinary seasons it may probably be kept till the 
middle of November. Few of the mew pears can 
compare with it as regards size, appearance and 
quality. It partakes more of the nature of Marie 
Louise than of the Glout Morceau. We regard it as 
quite an acquisition.” 





RABBITS VS. FRUIT TREES, 


Eps. GENESEE FarMEr :—In this section of Uncle 
Sam’s plantation there are probably more fruit trees * 
destroyed, or injured, by rabbits, than from all other 
causes combined, and anything to prevent their 
ravages is a desideratum to fruit growers. I have 
tried everything I could hear of, with more or less 
success—always having to replace yearly at least 
five trees out of every hundred in my pear orchard, 
besides having my apple orchard often much injured. 
Last fall I resolved to rely on my dogand gun. The 
result up to present writing (Jan. 18th) is not a tree 
injured—self and family fat on rabbit pie—four agri- 
cultural journals subscribed for from the funds aris 
ing from the sale of the surplus the family could not 
use—and a full determination to make the peelers 
pay for every agricultural journal published in the 
country, if they don’t take the hint. AN. 

Manchester, Mo., 1965, 

“A Goop HovusEwIFEe,” says, Pliny, “ will go into 
her herb garden instead of a spiceshop for her sea- 
soning, and thus preserve the health of her family 
by saving her purse.” 








TomATO PLANTS, for early fruiting, may be raised 
very early by sowing a few seeds in a large flower- 





pot, or small box, in good light soil. 
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Miscellaneous, 
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AN ENTERPRISING AGENT, 











An enterprising traveling agent for a well 





A SUDBURY BALLAD. 





WRITTEN BY THE WAYSIDE INN, 





T asked a little child 

That wore black ribbons on her head, 
“Whom she was mourning for? She smiled, 

And mentioned that her aunt was dead. 
“Where did your aunt reside, my dear?” 

“ Over in Marlboro’,” she replied: 
“She had been feeble more’n a year, 

And last Thanksgiving-day she died; 

And she died o’ the shocanum palsy.” 


My heart within me began to melt— 
A sudden tear-drop forced its way: 
“You say your aunt in Marlboro’ dwelt, 
And yo pei Thanksgiving-day ; 
But what your aunt died of, my dear, 
I did not fully understand.” 
“Well, she was sick about a year; 
She had the ring-worm on her hand, 
But she died o’ the shocanum palsy.” 


“What sort of palsy, love?” said I— 

“That name sever heard before.” 
This was my little maid's reply: 

“T’ve told you twice, and won't no more,” 
“T prythee, sweetest, once again! , 

What was it killed your suffering aunt?” 
Bhe answered: “I will tell you, then, 

But <2 ask again, I shan’t: 

She died o’ the shocanum palsy.”, 


Happy condition! not to know 
More than the child of dying! 
Lamb-like to see your friend laid low 
Without a thought of sighing! 
This creature knew no more of grief 
But the black ribbon on her head, 
Nor aught of sickness: for, in brief, 
She only knew her aunt was dead, 
And died o° the shocanum palsy! 





ANSWERING A Foot.—There is an allegorical story 
- current that once, immediately after Theodore Parker 
had parted from Ralph Waldo Emerson on the road to 
Boston, a crazy Millerite encountered Parker, and 
cried: ‘Sir, do you not know that the world is coming 
to an end?"’ Upon which Parker replied: ‘My good 
man, that doesn’t concern me; I live in Boston.” The 
. same fanatic overtaking Emerson, announced in the 
same. terms the approach of the end of the world; 
upon which Emerson replied: “I am glad of it, sir; 
man will get along much better without it!”’ 








Op Josikva SwaLLow, a veteran minister, was the 
other day at Clio preaching against the “spiritual call” 
to ‘the ministry, and related an anecdote of Caleb 
Jones, who gave his experience in this wise: ‘I was 
one day plowing, and was called to preach by a voice 
saying, ‘Caleb! Caleb!’ Who could have caHed me 
thus?” A boy in the back part of the congregation, 
says Mr. Swallow, exclaimed: ‘Maybe it was a bull- 
frog, Mr. Jones.” 





Tue late Rev. Dr. Sutton, Vicar of Sheffield, once 
said to the late Mr. Peech, a veterinary surgeon: “ Mr. 
Peech, how is it that you have not called upon me for 
your account?’’ ‘‘Oh,’’ said Mr. Peech, ‘‘I never ask 
a gentleman for money.” “Indeed!” said the vicar; 
“then how do you get on, ifhedon’tpay?” ‘‘ Why,” 
replied Mr. Peech, “after a certain time I conclude 





Cleveland tombs-stone manufactory, made a Visit to 
small town in a neighboring county, Hearing ate 
village that a man in a remote part of the tow; 
lost his wife, he thought he would go and see him ag 
offer him consolation and a {grave-stone, on his uy 
terms. He started; the road was a horribly frightty 
one, but the agent perseyered and arrived at the dp 
\reaved man’s house. The bereaved man’s hi 

told the agent that the bereaved man was 
fence-rails over in the pasture, about two miles, Te 
\ndefatigable agent mounted his horse and started fp 
the pasture. After falling into all manner of mud 
stratching himself with briers, and tumbling over dy 
cayed logs, the agent found the bereaved man, Jp, 
subdued voice he asked the man if he had losf his wig 
The man said he had. The agent was yery so 
hear it, and sympathized very deeply with the manip 
his great sorrow, but death, he said, was an i 
archer, and shot down all of both high and low degree 
He irformed the man what “ was his loss was her gaig# 
and vould be glad to sell him a grave-stone to mat 
the spot where the loved one slept, marble or commp 
stone, as he chose, at prices defying competition, Ty 
bereayed man said there was a slight difficulty in th 
way. ‘“Havn’t you lost your wife?” inquired jh 
agent, ‘Why, yes, I have,” said the man, “ but» 
gravestone ain’t necessary; for you see the cng 
critter ain’t dead; she scooted with another man!” 































Tosacco became fashionable through Sir Wilt, 
Raleigh, but by the caution he took in smoking it je 
vately it is clear he did not wish to have the custo 
imitated. But sitting one day with a pipe in his moult, 
he inadvertently called for some small beer. Theft 
low coming into the room threw all the liquor into bis 
master’s face, and running down stairs called of 
“Help! help! Sir Walter has studied till his head is@ 
fire, and the smoke bursts out of his mouth and nos” 


TuE latest fashionable freak noticeable on the drive 
of the Bois de Boulogne, Paris, probably suggested ly 
the prevalent mania for ringlets colored red, is th 
rather novel phenomenon of ladies lapdogs similary 
metamorphosed in a variety of fictitious tints. Grea 
dogs, yellow dogs, and pugs sky-blue, are at_presemt 
much in vogue. ; 





































A waTE French writer says that the Bostonians am 
much like his own countrymen, polite, courteous, and 
lovers of frogs, and that they have a pond in the mit 
dle of a public garden, which is kept for the purpow 
of supplying the city with these animals! 











ABSOLUTE peremptory facts are bullies, and thom 
who keep company with them are apt to get a bullying 
habit of mind. 








Way isa spider a good correspondent? Because ht 
drops a line by every post. 








that he is not a gentleman and then I ask him.” 






Wat was Eve made for? Adam’s Express Company 
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HOME-MADE WINES. 


Tuesk manufactures are a great hobby with many 
amtiable housewives, and the commotion the brewing 
excites in the household exceeds that of any other aa- 
nual domestic operations Many attempts in this de- 
partment are perfect failures. It is amusing to notite 
the variety of articles from which the “home-made” 

‘gre ‘produced. They comprise almost every fruit, 
flower or root that is grown. We have the green and 
ripe gooseberry, red and white currant, elderberry, 
quince, cherry, mulberry, sloe, orleans plum, black- 
berry, strawberry, barberry, raspberry, primrose, ¢ow- 
élip, beet-root, parsnep, turnip, and many others. The 

© qnost extraordinary production of the kind we ever met 

+ with, or heard of, we have yet to mention. <A very 
worthy old lady prided herself upon her manufacture 
of these wines, candidly confessing, however, that she 
never tasted them herself, as they disagreed with her. 
She was fond of making experiments upon new mate- 
rials, and on one occasion brought forward a dark, 
inky-looking liquid, which we were informed waa a 
new discovery. We prudently were satisfied with its 
appearance and smell, in which decomposition had 
evidently been going on, at a rapid rate} buta friend 
was too polite to decline, and imbibed a portion of a 
giassful, and, but for the assistance of a medical man 
immediately after he left the house, he would probably 
have died from the effects of the poison. We were 
asked what we supposed this wine was made from ? 
We pleaded ignorance, but speculated upon mush- 
rooms. The old lady, however, informed us that it 
was real hock, for she had made it from holly-hocks / 





- Dr. Bsecnzr’s New Carpet.—There was. not a 
store in town, and all‘our purchases were made in 
the city of New York by a small schooner that ran 
Janee a week. We had no carpets; there was not a 
“earpet from end to end of the town, All had sanded 
floors, some of them worn through. Your mother in- 
troduced the first carpet. Uncle Lot gave me some 
money, and I had an itch to spend it. Went toa ven- 
der and bought a ball of cotton. She spun it and had 
‘it woven; then she laid it down, sized it, and painted 
it in.oils, with a border all around it, and bunches of 
roses and other flowers over the center. She sent to 
New York for her colors, and ground afd mixed them 
herself. The carpet was nailed down on the garret 
floor, and she used to go up there and paint. She also 
took some common wooden chairs, and painted them, 
and cut out figures of gilt paper and glued them on 
and varnished them. They were reaily quite pretty. 
* * * Old Deacon Tallmadge came to see me. He 
stopped at the parlor door and seemed afraid to come 
in. “Why, I can’t,” said he, “‘’thout steppin’ oa’t.” 
Then, after surveying it awhile in admiration, ‘““D’ye 
think ye can have all that and heaven too?” Perhaps 
he thought we were getting too splendid, and, feared 
we should make an idol of our fine things.—Life of Dr. 


RECEIPT FOR GINGER SNAPS. 


ye cans te pate ea eeee: 
one © snaps; 
And if to make the best you wish to know, > 
. we r es you fin Ww 
Melt of batter half a pound: also of 
Then add sugar, brown, a half a +. | 
ty > veh Bey a oes, 2 
‘our tablespoons er, nicely groun 
Into this pane oy sift rab pa be of flour, 
— to insure the cakes not be sour,) 
lve in milk four teaspoonsful of soda— 
Saleratus is advised, but I like not the odor; 
Mix either with milk, it surely makes no matter 
So that you strain the milk into the batter; 
Add more ffour, and roll out thin the dough, 
Then cut in cakes, but this you surely know. 
Bake them well in an oven, cooks call “slow,” 


And when they're baked they’l] not last long I know. 





SUPERIOR DRESSING FOR CHICKEN SALAps.—Beat thre 
yolks of six eggs very light; pour over them a teacup 
of boiling vinegar and return to the saucepan, stirring 
it. constantly for a few minutes; then set it away to 
cool. Rub a large tablespoonful of mustard with six 
spoonsful of oil; grate in half a potato; add a tea- 
spoonful of salt and a little pepper; harden the whites 
by boilirig the eggs; chop them up and scatter among 
the salad; then stir all together and pour over just be- 
fore serving. Hear what Sidney Smith said of such a 
dish: 

“ghteny ine tet eae 
Back to the world he'd turn his weary soul, 


And thrust his fingers in the sajad bowl!” 
(Germantown Telegraph. 





Turkey Sovr.—The remnants of a young turkey 
make good soup. Put all the bones, and little bits left 
of a dinner, into about three quarts of water. If you 
have turkey gravy, or the remnants of chickens, add 
them also, and boil them two hours or more. Skim 
out the meat and bones, and set the water aside in a 
cool place till the next day. Then take all the fat from 
the top; take the bones and pieces of skin out from 
the meat and return it to the liquor. If some of the 
dressing has been left, put that in also, and boil all to 
gether a few minutes. If more seasoning is needed, 
add it to suit your taste.— Germantown Telegraph. 


Inp1IAn BAKED PuppinG.—Take two quarts of sweet 
milk, and boil one quart, and while boiling stir in as 
much fine Indian meal as will make a very stiff batter; 
add a teaspoonful of salt, and make very sweet with 
molasses; butter a pan and pour the batter in, and 
pour the remaining quart of cold milk over it; cut lit- 
tle bits of butter and put on the top, and bake two 
hours in a moderate oven. Any person who has-never 
ate of it before will think they are eating custard. — 
Germantown Telegraph. ; - 


GrxcErR Sxaps.—One teacup of lard, two of molasses, 
one tablespoonful of ginger; one tablespoonful of sal- 
eratus dissolved in ts little hot water as possible. 
Cloves, cinnamon or mace to your taste. Flourenough 
to roll thin. L. P. B 

Grxcer Cookies witnout Eaes.—Two cups of mo- 
lasses, one of sugar, one of butter, a small teaspoonful 
of saleratus, a tablespoonful of ginger, and a cup of 














Lyman Beecher. 


water. Flour enough to roll out. 
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Ovr picture this month shows us several wise-look- 
ing personages reading over a petition. How calm and 
sedate the dignified Ox looks, and how cunning Rey- 
nard the Fox as they ponder the weighty words to 
Which they are to sign their names. We have no doubt 
bat that its main object is to get help against wrongs 
done them by man. 

Suppose all the cows, and horses, and dogs, and cats, 
and pigs, and turkeys, and hens, and ducks on a farm 
could get up a petition to the King of all the animals 
against their (enemies, how would our young readers 
be mentioned? Did you ever think when you tied a 
tin pan to the dog’s tail, when you frightened the cat 
by setting “‘ Tiger’’ on her, and when you struck the 
cows as yeu drove them home from pasture, or whipped 
some poor horse to see how fast you Gould make him 
go, that God sees you, and that all these animals were 
His creatures, and that He loved them? Boys knowas 
well as older people that if the} intend to fight or 
abuse each other, they ought to choose one of their 
size, and that it is very mean for a big boy to strike a 
little one. The reason is that you do not give fair play.. 
If you will indulge your passions, you must take the 
consequences. Now animals, strong as they are, can 
not very well resist even a small boy, but have to en- 


contemptible to abuse this power which you have over 
them. If you wish to be loved, respected—for a boy 
may win respect as well as an oid man—and obeyed, bs 
kind and gentle to all living things. Teach the littl 
colts to come and eat out of your hand. Pet the cows 
and horses so that they will know you. If you are too 
little for such large pets, feed the chickens and teach 
them to come at your call. Make the dog love you; 
never let him be afraid of you. Animals know by the 
tone of your voice whether you like them or not, and 
will soon learn to come to you with pleasure if yon 
always speak to them gently and kindly. Remember 
that great gentleness is one natural consequence of 
great strength and wisdom. Idiots and fools are almost 
always harsh and cruel. 


Wuat did the feather, when it first sprouted, say to 
the duck? I’m down on you this time. 








War is a man with a cork leg never likely to be for 
gotten? Because he is re-membered? 





Way is John Bigger’s boy larger than his father? 
Because he is a little Bigger. 





Way is spermaceti like a busybody? Because it 





dure his hard blows in silence; and it is very mean and 


makes scandals. 
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The Markets. 





Srxce our market report for last month, Savannah, 
Columbia, Charleston and Wilmingtdén have fallen into 
dur hands. Our military prospects were never 80 
bright, and yet, as compared to gold, our paper money 
has only advanced some 5 or 6 cents on the dollar. 
This can be accounted for only on the ground that the 
premium on gold is caused by the redundancy of the 
qurrancy, and not by fears in regard to our military 
prospects. The fact is, that we have nearly $900,000,000 
af money in -circulation, while $400,000,000 is all that 
is needed to carry on the business of the country on a 
specie basis. As long as this state of things continues, 
there is little prospect of gold falling permanently be- 
low 200. 

The price of most articles of farm produce has a 
drooping tendency, though there is little change since 
aur last report. The wool market is more active at 
the East, but prices have given way somewhat. There 
is a general opinion that potatoes will be lower when 
navigation opens. There can no longer be any doubt 
that the crop last year was an ‘unusually abundant one 
in the Zastern and Middle States; but it was compara- 
tively a failure at the West, and it is not improbable 
that prices will be sustained. 

‘The supply of good butter in New York is unpre- 
cedently light. Our exports to England have fallen off 
materially. From May 1, 1862, to February 13, 1863, 
they were 25,089,700 tbs. ; from May 1, 1868, to Febru- 
ary 13, 1864, they were 17,200,000 Ibs.; and from May 
1, 1864, to February 13, 1865, 10,307,000 Ths. 

It will be seen that our exports of butter are 41 @ 
cent. less than during the same period a year ago, and 
@ # cent. less than two years ago. This falling off 
may be owing to a deficiency in the produce of butter, 
or to a disposition on the part of producers and specu- 
lators to hold it for higher prices. If the latter, it is 
probable that prices will be lower, for with gold at.200 
none can be exported with profit till prices here give 
way. 

The same remarks apply to clover seed. It can not 
be exported with profit at the present prices. The 
crop here was very deficient last season, and the home 
demand may be greater than the supply, .and in that 
case prices will advance; butif the price is determined 
by the price abroad, it would seem difficult to keep up 
the price here, unless gold should advance. 

The New York cattle market, the second week in 
February, was the highest ever before known. Extra 
ar premium beef sold for 26@28c. @ tb., estimated 
dressed weight—equal to about 18c. @ Ih. live weight! 
The poorest quality brought 14@l5c. ; and the average 
of all sales was 20c. # bb.! 





The following week brought a large supply, and 
prices fell from 2 to 8 cents # tb. from the extreme 
rates of the previous week. The range was from 12 to 
25 cents @ bb. 

The demand for milch cows is increasing. Prices 
range from $100 to $120 for, extras ; $80@$90 for good; 
$70@$80 for medium to poor. 

Veal calves bring from 11@15c. ® Ib. live weight, ao 
cording to quality. 

Sheep are in more demand, good sheep selling quick 
at 14c.. 9 ®. live weight! poor, 1le.; common to 
medium, 12@13c. # tb. 

Hogs bring from 14 to lic. @ bb. live weight, or 
from 18@19c. dressed. 

Those who have any fat cattle, sheep or hogs to sell 
are fortunate ! 


ed ees 
Bound Volumes of the Genesee Farmer and 
Rural Annual. 


THe last six volumes of the Genesee Farmer (1859-60, 

*61~'62~'63-—"64,) substantially bound in six volumes, 
with complete index, &c., will be sent by express to 
any address on receipt of five dollars / 
_ The Rural Annual and Horticultural Directory for 
1856-7-8-9-60-’61-62 and ’63, bound in two volumes, 
will be sent prepaid by mail to any address on receipt 
of $2.50; or the six volumes of the Farmer and the set 
of: the Rural Annual will be sent by express together 
for $7.00! 

Those of our readers who have not these volumes 
should lose no time in securing them. They can not 
now be printed for the money. They will be sold at 
these rates as long as the present supply lasts. When 
we come to reprint, we shall be compelled to double the 
price. Order at once. 


<> e 
List of Nurserymen and Agricultural Imple- 
ment Manufacturers, 


Tue Rural Annual and Horticultural Directory for 
1865 contains a carefully prepared list of nurserymen 
and agricultural implement manufacturers, Tocrect 
&c., in the United States and Canada. It was’prepared 
especially for the Rural Annual, and is undoubtedly the 
most complete list yet published. This number of the 
Rural. Annual is sent to any address on recéipt. of 


twenty-five cents. 
_—— © +> e- 


Cheap Farm for Sale. 

Tue publisher of the Genesee Farmer has a farm of 
one hundred and ten acres, half a mile fronr the village 
of Van Ettenville, in Chemung county, N. Y., that he 
is anxious to dispose of. It is excellent land, but the 
farm has been rented out for some years, and is in poor 
order. It ‘will be sold for $2,500. It is a rare chance 
to buy a cheap farm. 





———_+<+<>> -—__—- 

Mr. O, Perxrxs, of Durant, Cedar county, Iowa, 
writes: ‘‘ While in your vicinity you have had so much 
snow, we here in Iowa have had scarcely enough to 
cover the ground. Farmers raised large quantities of 
corn last year, and took their leisure in picking it 
The price has rated low—40@5i5c. per bushel in Du- 


rant.” 
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Inquiries and Answers. 





I wisx to know if filberts will succeed in this climate 
(441¢° north latitude), and how large the trees will 
grow. I see them advertised in nursery catalogues, (4) 

I saw advertised, last fall, the Cape Cod cranberry 
for upland and garden cultivation, and bought a few; 
also the Cherry, Bugie and Bell varieties. Do you 
think that one kind will grow on upland any better 
than the others? (0) 

What is the best breed of hens fora farmer? (c) 

What is the earliest summer apple? (d) 

What is the hardiest grape? (e)—ALBERT MILLERD, 
Waupaca county, Wis. : 

(a) We think your climate is too severe for filberts. 


(0) We have had no experience in growing cranber-| 


Ties; but believe that it is generally admitted that what 


_ is called the “‘ Upland” or “‘ Cape Cod Bell” is the best |’ 


variety for upland culture. Mr. Sullivan Bates, of 


‘ Bellingham, Mass., one of the earliest pioneers in up-? 


land cranberry culture, says that the Cherry variety 
_ Will also succeed on moderately moist upland soils, but 
it is generally grown on wet land. 
(c) Perhaps all things considered the Dominique is 
the best breed of fowls for ordinary farm treatment. 
(d) For cooking, the Keswick Codling is the earliest 
pple we are acquainted with. It makes excellent 
tarts the latter part of June, but does not ripen until 
September. The Early Harvest is one of the best and 
earliest of dessert apples. 
(e) Difficult to say, if you have any regard to quality. 
The Delaware is perhaps the hardiest of good grapes. 





WHat Is THE PRICE OF CLOVER SEED IN ENGLAND? 
(8. A.) The Mark Lane Express quotes American red 
clover seed at £2 8s. to £2.10s. per ewt. (112 Ibs.) This 
is 101¢ to 10% cents per Ib. in gold; and $6.25 to $6.75 
per bushel of 60 Ibs. In New York it is quoted at 241 
@2 cents per lb., ‘‘mainly for export.’? With gold at 
220, 1034 cents is equal to 2314 cents; so that really 
‘elover ceed is higher, in gold, in New York than in 
‘London. Those who pay present prices in New York, 
with the intention of exporting it, must expect gold to 
advance in this country, or clover seed to advance in 
England. Should neither of these things take place 
‘they will lose money by buying clover seed at present 
prices. 


Ammonta IN Mock.—I learn from the Rural Annual 
for 1864 that muck contains ammonia in more or less 
abundance. Will you please answer in the Genesee 
Farmer the following questions: What is the source of 
ammonia as contained in muck, and what descriptions 
of muck are likely to contain the greatest queatity — 

- AtBerT Pease, Pvillips, Me. 


The séurce of ammonia in muck is doubtless the 
plants, leaves, &c., of which muck is originally formed. 
As to what descriptions of muck are most likely to 
contain the most ammonia we are unable to say. Per- 
haps Prof. 8. W. Johnson, who has inyestigated this 
matter more thoroughly than any other chemist, will 
favor us with his opinion on this important subject. 








Bap Sprinac WHEAT.—Can you tell me where I can 

et a few bushels of bald spring wheat? I have seen 
t in this vicinity, but can not get it now.—ANsEL Bar- 
ton, Randolph Center, Broome county, N. Y. 


‘, Perhaps some of our readers can furnish Mr. B. with 





= 


























PowER FoR CHURNING.—(W. 8.) Unless you haves 
very large dairy, the only power that can be 
used in churning is the endless-chain dog-power, repr 
sented in the aboveengraving. We do not know whem 
they are manufactured, but presume they can be gh 
tained from any of the leading [dealers in agricultus 
implements, ; 





- Spring WHEAT WANTED.—As you live in a whey 
growing section, can you tell me if there is an 
wheat raised in the Genesee Valley? If so, please ip 
form me of whom I can obtain some seed. I 
also like some Genesee white wheat.—DAnrE1 W. Six 
PREL, Northumberland, Pa 

Spring wheat is not raised to any considerable ex. 

tent in this section. At the Wheat Show held in this 
city in 1863, the only entry of spring wheat was sent 
by T. W. Arnold, of Cortland, Ill. It was a splendid 
sample. Perhaps Mr, A. could furnish you with a fey 
bushels for seed. : 
The old Genesee white wheat is not now raised fr 
this section. Our best variety of white winter wheal 
is the Soules. You will have no difficulty in procuring 
all you want for fall sowing. 





CULTIVATION OF CRANBERRIES.—I lost an arm inthe 
army, and am compelled to seek such work as 1 am 
able to do better than plowing and raising grain. I 
have a piece of ground which, according to the accounts 
I have seen in the papers, is well suited to the cran- 
berry. It is a low swamp, mostly muck, and whiciT 
can keep under water till late in the spring. Now 
what I want is practical information from those who 
have had experience in cultivating cranberries. Willit 
do to set out the vines in the spring? Can we raise 
them from seed? Will it pay to grow cranberries? 
What are the great difficulties in their cultivation? 
What is the average yield per acre ?—DANIEL GERMANS, 
Coesse, Whitney county, Ind. 
We should be glad if some of our readers would 
answer the above. A man who has lost his arm in the 
defence of his country is entitled to all the encourage- 


ment which can be given him. 





PRUNING GRAPES.—I wish you would give the neces- 
sary directions for pruning grapes planted last spring— 
renewal system.—J. M. Carson, Cambridge, Ohio. 


The main object now must be to obtain strong shoots 
for side arms. If your vines are strong, these can both 
be grown this season by cutting the vine low and al 
lowing two shoots only to grow; but if the vines are 
weak, it must be deferred another year, and this season 





what he wants. 


only one cane allowed to grow from the bottom. 
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—_—_—— =euam 
res’ Harrow.—Last year, in your interestin 

o fine and Talks on the Farm,’’ you spoke of Sores’ 
w, recommending it highly. I would like to 
manufactured, price, 


c.—A Youne Farmer. 

Shares’ Harrow 
is an excellent im- 
plement for pul- 
= verizing recently 
= inverted sod land, 
: -* ——w <P The teeth are 
sharp, flat blades, so arranged as to cut up the soil 
without inverting the sod. The accompanying cut of 
it will give you a better idea of the implement than 
the minutest description. We do not know where it 
js now manufactured. 


Gartoway Cartte—(A Subscriber, Plymcuth, Conn.) 
Mr. John Snell, of Edmonton, C. W., has some excel- 
lent Galloway cattle. The Galloways were introduced 
into Canada about a dozen years ago. At the last Pro- 
vincial Fair at Hamilton there were over seventy en- 
tries of Galloway cattle—a fact which indicates how 
mpidly they have been disseminated. They are becom 
ing quite popular in Canada. . 










Hor WaTer Tanxs.—Would you be kind enough to 
inform me ——_ the colums of your valuable paper, 
whether or not there are any green or hot-houses in or 
around Rochester heated by hot water tanks; and if 
so with what success, I see the system recommended 
in Leuchar’s work on green and hot-houses. Do you 
know if it is a good system? Being about to erect 
a house for the purpose of raising salads, &c., in the 
winter season, any information from you or any of your 
correspondents respecting the a of such a struc- 
ture would - thankfully reccived.—Painip GiLEs, Jt- 


’ 


H. E. Hooker, of this city, has a house heated in 
this way which is every way satisfactory. 





Writ you be kind enough to inform me where I can 
eg the best work on farm buildings, as I wish to 
uild a good sized farm-house with barns, sheds, and 
all out-buildings necessary for the protection of grain, 
cattle, sheep, hogs, &c.—R. B.. WuiTrHovuse, Hau 


Allen’s Rural Architecture will give 'you some useful 
suggestions. Books have advanced so much of late 
that we do not know the price. You can get it from 
William Wood & Co., New York. 

Beans ror Sueep.—Are beans profitable to feed 
sheep to fatten them? It is acknowledged that they 
are excellent feed for store sheep, but some of the best 
farmers here state positively from experience that they 
will not cause sheep to fatten as ly as other kinds 
of grain.—SELDEN D. RepMAN, Newfane, N. Y. 

For fattening sheep we should prefer to feed corn 
with the beans—say half beans and half corn. 





CLOvER TO Enrica Lanp.—How often should a 
clay loam be sown to clover to keep up produttive- 
ness —W. P. ReyNOLDS, Bloomingdale, Ind. 


We think no definite answer can be given ‘o this 
question, We should like to have clover once four 
years. Will some of our correspondents give their 
views on the subject ? 

Sreating Bee-Hrves.—Can you or your readers ee 
me information as to the best plan for sec 


hives to prevent them from being carried off ly by 
thieves ?—-J. C. Apams, Seymour, N. Y. 


GakveT CurL1 Potato.—(D. B.) The Garnet Chill 
is one of the best of the many seedlings raised by the 
Jate Rev. C. E. Goodrich, of Utica, N. Y. It is a late 
variety, of good quality,,and very productive. The 
“Early Goodrich” is one of the best of his early sorts. 
We donot know who has these varieties to sell, though 
you will have no difficulty in obtaining them before 
spring. 





ARE Native Cows BETTER THAN THE IMPROVED 
BREEDS }—Can some one explain Mr. Mattoon’s reso- 
lution? (See February number Genesee Farmer, page 
i in peetning native cows, does he mean that poor 
mi es the best cheese? Or does he mean that 
factories can make better cheese out of poor milk than 
private dairies can make out of good? Or does he 
mean that native cows give better milk than the im- 

ved breeds—Devon, Durham, Shorthorns, &e, ? 
ow I always supposed that, all things being equal. 
richer milk makes richer cheese, and that the milk of 
native cows would not average near as good as the 
Devonshire or other improyed breeds. This trying to 
make cheese equal to Cheddar, from second ard 
milk, looks to me like advancing backwards.—P. +» JR 





Hand Grist Mriu.—(A. Barton.) We do not know 
where the hand grist mill is manufactured. If any of 
our readers do, they would oblige us by furnishing the 
information, together with its cost, effieiency, &e. 

—_——_ +o 
Artificial Manures. 





WE would call the attention of those wishing arti- 
ficial manures to the advertising department. We be- 
lieve there is no manure advertised in the Farmer that, 
if judiciously used, will not prove profitable, as long 
as produce brings the present high prices. In the gar 
den especially superphosphate and other artificial ma- 
nures are invaluable. Write to the different manufac 
turers, and get their circulars, and then judge for your- 
self which you think will suit your case. Order early, 
or you may find, as we did last spring, that you may 
not be able to obtain them in season. A farmer or gar- 
dener who has never used artificial manures, does not 
live up to his privileges. For onions, tomatoes, cab- 
bages, melons, cucumbers, lettuce, peas, turnips, &c., 
they will pay double and treble. At the present time, 
too, we think they will pay well on ordinary farm 


crops. 
~— 0 << —— 


Engraving. 


WE would call the attention of our readers to the ad- 
vertisement, on page 101, of Mr. C. T. Leadley, designer 
and engraver on wood. He has recently returned from 
New York, where he obtained a thorough knowledge 
of this branch of art, having been in the employ of 
some of the first artists and engravers in the country. 
Some of his specimens are self-evidence of his ability, 
and we cheerfully recommend him to all wishing any 


thing in his line. 
emp e 
Frost & Co.°s Nurseries, 


We would call attention to the advertisement on 
another page of this well-known nursery firm. Those 
must be hard to please who can not find just what 
they want for orchard, garden, ornamental grounds or 








green-houses in this well conducted establishment, 
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; Literary ‘Notices. 





ne for Boys and 
Otis aston. OT Nowwon & Meee rpm macy 1865, $2.00 4 
ear. 

This new monthly is real acquisition. We wish we were 
young again, that we might have the full enjoyment of this 
charming periodical. We have to confess, though, that notwith- 
standing the weight of years, we have enjoyed all the articles, 
and the real old-fashioned fairy story of “ Thumbling” as much 
as any of them. “Hum the Son of Buzz,” by Mrs. Stowe, is an 
exquisite little thing, “@ail Hamilton” has a pretty fable called 
“The Red Wats.” Mayne Ried has commenced a story, for boys 
which promises adventure enough to please the most requiring, 
“Carleton’s” tale,“ Winning his Way,” is exceedingly pleasant 
reading. The hero is a truth-telling, honest, fun-loving boy, and 
his various practical jokes and amusements are well told. We 
hopé to continue his acquaintance up to manhood. The author 
of “Ten Acres Enough” gives No. 1 of a series of articles with 
the title of “ Farming for Boys.” telling them “what they have 
done and what others may do in the cultivation of farm and gar- 
dgn—how to begin, how to’proceed, and what to aim at.” 

The young folks themselves are the true crities on their own 
periodical, but we are certain that the old folks who provide 
their reading will be exceedingly pleased to have a magazine so 
well published and so well edited as this, to give them. 

The second number is equal, if not superior, to the first. In 
addition to the regular contributions from Mrs, Stowe, “Gail 
Hamilton,” Mayne Ried, “ Carlton,” and others, a story by Rose 
Terry, a sketch called the “ Baby of the Regiment,” by Colonel 
‘5. W. Higginson, and a prose article by John G. Whittier, aro 
given. The illustrations are beautiful in design and execution. 

This magazine is for an older class of boys and girls than 
“Merry’s Museunt” is intended for, and will not interfere with 
the circulation of this long-established favorite of the children, 
Send ten cents to the publishers for a specimen copy. The clab 
rates are very liberal. 


- THE YOUNG HOUSEKEEPER’S FRIEND. By Mrs. Uorne- 
Lives. Revised and enlarged. Boston. Tacearp & Toompson. 


This well-known work of Mrs. Cornelius is just republished 
with some additions. She says, in her preface, that ‘‘the receipts 
except about twenty, are furnished from my own experience or 
that of my immediate friends.” Some of her directions about 
butter making are rather fancifal. In her directions for making 
bread she commences at the foundation. She advises washing 
the wheat before sending it to the mill, and speaks of the pro- 
cess of drying as a very light matter. We doubt whether farm- 
ers.who have had wet wheat would agreé with her; but on the 
whole-it-seems to be very practical and sensible. We can-cor- 
dially recommend it to housekeepérs, both old and young. 

WET DAYS AT EDGEWOOD WITH OLD FARMERS, OLD 


GARDENERS, AND OLD PASTORALS. By the author of 
“My Farm of Edgewood.” New York: CuAr.es Scrisner. 


We welcome with pleasure another book by the most accom- 
plished agricultural writer in America—Donald G@. Mitchell. In 
the nine “wet daya,” the occupation of which this book is the 
record, we have talks about agricultural literature from Homer to 
‘Loudon—all written in that smooth and elegant style which is 
Mr. Mitchell's peculiar gift. As a writer pon agriculture, this 
perfect diction would, in reality, amount to but very little were 
it not the medium of conveying to American farmers the sound, 
practicaland common sense opinions of an actual cultivator of 
the soil. 

SILVER’S NEW POULTRY BOOK. Salem, Ohio: L. B. 

SILver. 

This is a cleverly-written little book, telling how, with the 
emaitest amount of space, the least amount of food, and the sim- 
plest_ management, fresh eggs may be had constantly; and now 
“while eggs are so high, this isa very important matter. In villages 


$< 
get all the eggs they require, with only care enongh of the pon. 
try to make it a pleasant occupation. The great trouble 
is that the hens are neglected and then blamed that they give np 
eggs. Treat your hens well, and you will be well repaid for your 
kindness. The directions in this little book are plain and practh. 
cal. Mr, Silver breeds the white-faced black Spanish fowls, op 
of the best breeds ever introduced into this country. His dock 
and his circulars can be obtained by addressing him at Salem, 0, 
Molition. ‘New York: Laoxass Sort & Co. = 


BLACK WOOD'S EDINBURGH MAGAZINE. January, 18 
American edition, New York: Lsonarp Soorr & Co, 


These reprints, so long and so favorably known, are stil] isshed 
at very low rates. The advance in price is by no means equalip 
the advance in gold, The original editions of the four Review 
would cost, at the present rate of exchange, about $100, Tho 
American publishers give them at $15. Blackwood alone, or any 


$7,090; for Blackwood and any two of the Reviews, or three of 
the Reviews, $10.00. We wish that qll farmers who ever reag 
anything, had these pexiodicais, They negd them more thm 
any other class of people. There is no way in which $13. 
could be so well spent as in taking Blackwood and three of tho 
Reviews—omitting the Westminster on account of its decided 
infidel and atheistic tendencies, Its literary merits are equal, jf 
not superior, to the others. 


es 


The Farmer. 





WRITTEN FOR THE GENESEE FARMER BY F. YELLAND, LINOOLN, 





Who would not live a farmer's life, 
So free and independent; 

Enjoying health and happiness 
Unto the very end on "t? 


Dame Nature his rich banker is, 
On whom he yearly draws; 

Who lines his pocket well with cash, 
While he obeys her laws. 


This good old dame of earthly fame, 
Her temper nought ean rile; 

For even filth thrown on her face 
Will ohly make her smile. 


And passing strange, yet true, they say 
This is the way he lives; 
The more he seratches her fair face, 
So much the more she gives. 
———_* <<>> -—___- 
The People’s Farm Mill, 





Tas mill, manufactured by R. L. Howard, of Buf- 
fulo, N. Y., will grind corn, peas and other grain as fine 
ass desired and with great rapidity. We have one of 
them in use, and should not like to be without it. We 
can recommend it to our readers as in every way a 
valmble machine—and this we do unsolicited. 

Ellwanger & Barry’s Catalogues, 





THE best illustrated, fullest and most accurate nur- 
sery catalogues published in this country are probably 
those issued from the celebrated establishment. of 
Ellwanger & Barry. Every one interested in any branch 
of hortitulture should keep these catalogues on hand 
for reference, 

—_——~<=>> 
WE wouild call the attention of our Western readers 
to the adrertisement of Messrs. Hanford & Bros., the 
well-known and highly respected nurserymen of Co- 








and@ cities hens enough might be kept by almost any family to 


lumbus, Ohio. 


of the Reviews alone, $4.00; Blackwood and any- one Review, - 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


BOYS AND GIRLS 
Should all subscribe for the New Illustrated Magazine, 


0 


Mover Rerp, Mrs. Stowe, Trowseiver, Gar. Hamiiton, Lucy 
Epaunp Kirk, O.tves Optic, Dro Lewis, Grace 

keeerw0oD, “Oarteton, “Aunt Fanny,” and many other 

popular writers for the young will write for it. 

(IT IS FULL OF NICE PICTURES. 


, price is only $2.00 a ear, and much less in Clubs. An 
wine Bin can forma club.” The iret number sent aa a 


ten cente. ddress 
anf AMtOKMOR & FIELDS, Boston, Mass. 
Qe Send for a circular. 1t 


FARM GATES, 


To Farmerg_and others who are in want of a Cheap, 
Simple and Durable Gate, 


I would state that I have invented three Gates, (all different but 
not patented,) which cannot bat meet with the hearty approval 
ae farmer either upon the mountain-side or the level pra- 
fo “How many thousands of dollars’ worth of grain is d 
@royed every year by stock for want of gates. That miserable 
make-shift, yclepted is one of the greatest nuisances of the 
Think of the time spent in taking them down and putting 
} le up—the lessons in brachiness given to cattle by putting up 
two or three only because in haste, and say if true economy does 
not dictate an utter abandonment of this wretched device for 
into and out of the fields. Why does not the farmer use 
more gates? Because they are too expensive. These gates of 
my invention are as cheap and as quickly made as 8 pair of bars. 
Relow are a few of their merits: 

They open from either end; noscantling is used for the frame; 
there is no saggi 7 of — common in gates of the present 
day; no breaking of latches; no opening it by unruly animals; it 
is light and strong; besides being a good gate, it can be quickly 
epnverted into a portable fence or an excellent sheep-rack. One 
@ these gates used upon the farm in place of bars, will be worth 
more to any farmer in one year than I now ask for all three. 

Teeus.—T'o any [peer sending me $1.00, 1 will send a draw- 
tug, description, and my permission to use gate No.1; for $1.50, 
Nos. 1 angi 2; for $2.00, Nos. 1,2 and 8; for $3.00, two complete 
sets of drawings; for $5.00, five sets; for $8.00, ten sets. I will 
send them to as many persons as there are sets, but to the same 
afice, Address LORENZ D. SNOO 

Barrington, Post-office, Yates county, N. 'Y. 

N.B. I have had a preliminary examination made at the 
Patent Office in Washington, D. ©., in regard to these gates, 
The Patent Attorney whe made the examination, says that noth- 
ing like them has ever been patented. ' I would have had them 
patented, but I can sell them cheaper now than if they were pa- 

tent would not have been issued until! late in the 
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ur Young Folks | 














tented, and a 

spring; and the farmers cannot then build gates as well as at the 

present time. Hence the course I have taken, mhit 
MY 


“SMALL FRUIT CATALOGUE,” 
Containing full instructions for setting STRAWBERRY, RASP- 
BERRY, ‘“SLACKBERRY, CRANBERRY, SWEET POTATO 
PLANTS, &c., also description and. prices annexed, will be for- 


warded to all applicants. Address 
mhit* A. M. PURDY, South Bend, Indiana. 


Fruit and Ornamental Trees 
FOR SPRING OF 1865. 
ELLWANGER & BARRY 


em announce that their stock of FRUIT AND ORNA- 
MENTAL TREES for spring planting is very large and com- 


plete in one department. 
Planters, Nurserymen and dealers in Trees are invited to ex- 
amine the following Catalogues, which give full alars, and 


are sent prepaid to applicants upon the receipt of postagp 
stamps, as follows, viz: 
are eee a No. '3, five cents; No. 4, tittee 


cen’ 
No. 1.—A ere oo and Illustrated Catalogue of Fruits. 
No. 2—A Descriptive and Tlustrated Catalogue of Ornanzen- 
tal Trees, Shrubs, oan One Sa, Se 
No. 8.—A Catalogue of Dahlias, Verbenas, Petunias, and select 
new Greenhouse and Bedding Plants, yao every spring. 
No. 4—A Wholesale Catalogue or Trade List, published every 
autumn, ELLWANGER & BARRY, 
lt Mount Hope Nurseries, Rochester, N. Y- 


FROST & CO., 


CENESEE VALLEY NURSERIES, 
J BOCeEST EE, NY. 
Have nearly four hundred acres o¢eupied in the cultivation of 


Standard and Dwarf Fruit Trees, ; 
SMALL FRUITS, GRAPES, ORNAMENTAL TREES, ROSES, 
SHRUBS, PLANTS, &c., 

which are packed and forwarded to all parts of our country, 
reaching their destination in perfect condition. 

Orders for small quantities have careful attention, as well as 
those for larger amounts. 

Pricep CataLoeues, descriptive, retail and wholesale, sent on 
application for five cents for each, mhit 


EVERCREENS—-EVERCREENS! 
have an immense stock of NORWAY. SPRUCE, BAB- 
SAM FIR, SCOTCH AND AUSTRIAN PINES, AMER- 
ICAN ARBOR VITZ (White Cedar), SIBERIAN ARBOR 
VITA, &c., &c., from small to large sizes. All have been trans 
planted once, and the larger sizes to to three times in the nu» 
sery, so that success is ensured in planting. They are offered at 
low rates per dozen, per hundred, and (per thousand, and prices 
will be given. Packed in a superior manner, delivered at Bepos 

or 


in Rochester 
mhit FROST & CO., Rochester, N. ¥.- 











True Somnpottyns | aone Leaf Tobacco 
ed, 


Ww have a stock of this most valuable variety, gro 
by one of the most snecessful growers in the Conn 
eut Valley. Packets containing one ounce, with full directions 
for culture, will be forwarded to any address for 50 cents, Prices 
for larger quantities given on wv lication. Address, 

mhit McELWAIN BROS., Springfield, Mass. 


Silver Medal Wine. 


VINES OF THE OPORTO 


F LARGE SIZE will. be ready for planting April 1. Those 
who failed to get a supply last spring wil Baw, v ly 
early. For terms to Agents and Clubs, and Descriptive Cireu 
dd [f2t]. 2. WARE SYLVESTER, Lyons, N. ¥. 








PURE CANE SEED 
a SALE.—Choice lots of the best varieties, (early and late 
of SORGO and IMPHEE SEED, of our own selection, an 
WARRANTED TO BE PURE. 
Orders for seed should be sent in early. 


Szep Crecuiar and Sorco Hanp Boor sent free, 
mhit* BLYMYER, BATES & DAY, Mansfield, Ohio. 





16,000 SAS ee aria ener 


WARE GRAPEVINES, propagated the 


eyes, and wn under favorable circumstances. They will 
aald with all the wood. PRATT & CUSHING, 
mhit* Fredonia, N. Y. 





> LBS, GOODRICH’S SEEDLING POTATOES 
FOR ONE DOLLAR—Prepaid by mail. Garnet, Chili, 
Cuzco, and Pinkeye Rusty Coat, two pounds of each. Per bar- 





“ RRHORES 19—THE eratmien MANURE for Tobae- 
co, Corn, Oats, &c, ; essing for the wing 
Wheat, Our spring supply of this long-established ) mn] 
ready for delivery. B. M. RHODES & CO., 
Office 82 South street, Bawly’s Wharf, Baltimore. 


ce 
Or, H. E. MORING, General Agent for New York and New 
mbit Englané, 118 Water street, near Wall, New York. 


Delaware and Hartford Prolific 
Vue: also, STRAWBERRY PLANTS, by the hundred or 
thousand of the three choice sorts—RUSSELL'S PRO, 
LIFIC, LA CONSTANT, JUCUNDA, or KNOX'’S SEVEN 


HUNDRED. 100 of each for $4.00; 1000 of each for $30. 
mh2t ©. L. HOAG, Lockport, Niagara coumty, N. Y. 








SAL 





50 P. SUTTO 
aio Bansom, Luz. county, 


STANDARD APPLE TREES, four years ald 
£0,000 ve $e ang 





100 THE .GENESEE FARMER. 
Cauliflower Certain to Head. BAUGH’S 


J. M. THORBURN & CO., ' RAW BONE 


me tox cal the « attention of Amateurs and Market Gardeners to SUPER-PHOSPHATE OF LIME, y 


























‘ 
NONPAREIL CAULIFLOWER SEED. . 8 
25 cents per paper; $1.50 per oz.; or $20 per pound. BAUGH & SONS, =] % 
We can confidently r d the above as the very best va- MANUFACTURERS AND PROPRIETORS, 3 
riety in cultivation, ALSO, . 
EXTRA EARLY PEAS. Store No. 20 South Delaware Avenue, 
EARLY CABBAGE SEED. PHILADELPHIA. Mg 
EARLY AND LATE CELERY. PSM. seer! z 
ENGLISH FRAME AND OTHER CUCUMBERS. To the farmers of Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Delaware and 
EARLY AND LATE LETTUCE. Maryland, Baugh’s Raw Bone Phosphate is nts 
‘ WHITE JAPAN AND OTHER MELONS. new name. Its great efficiency as a Fertilizer, for all crops, hag 
RED, WHITE AND YELLOW ONION, been for years past practically denoted by them in its conlionen i ¥I 
FRENCH AND CHINESE RADISH. use. We want no better assurance of the high appreciation jn H's 
UPRIGHT AND OTHER TOMATOES. which it is held by Agriculturists than the fact of so constant an | t 
EARLY FLAT AND OTHER TURNIPS. increase in the demand, from year to year, as our article has en" * turned 
TREE SEEDS IN GREAT VARIETY. joyed, and = 4 ay = — otest > render it, in every re FanMeR 
For Varieties, Descriptions and price of all Seeds, Sznp | 8Pect, worthy of such a favorable estimation. pr 
alten CATALOGUE OF Vaouranas AND LN SEAOULSURAL SEEDS. In order to give greater facility in the application of the Raw : 
BUREN & CO Bone Phosphate, we have, since the last séason, succeeded | Piss, in! 
J.™M. TH 5 New 7 in making it so fine and uniform as to be capabie of drilling ented 
mhit 15 Joun Street, NEw York. ie will fad tits - tapers biveutage. os establish 
1 @ facilities for the manufacture of the w Bone oxy 
Collections of Vegetabie Seeds by Mail. Phosphate are now uy | complete, and we can fill | Ore wt 
Setemiede .:- skys.2 1s, ders with promptness; but it is desirable that all orders rates. 
SPC Pane RE. cncccwceqncs dhescbtondscddsdccscscs $1.00 | be sent in as early in the season as possible. " 
45 Choice Varieties for....... Up cocccowescedecdeqeebepecceboc 2.00} Itis ed in bags and barrels, and may be had of any Tega. ‘ 
OTWITHSTANDING the great advance in the prices of | lar dealer in Fertilizers, (to whom we advise ‘all farmers to ap 
most kinds of seeds since last season, we shall continue to | PY.) or of the sole manufacturers, 
furnish the above ociostions < at our former vows soles. The BAUGH & SONS, Yh 
contain only those varieties that are most valuable, and enoug 
in quantity to seed an ordinary-sized garden. Any person send- No. 2 Sourn DrLawane AVENUE, Tnion, ¢ 
ing for these collections nw not but be = giraaen, v- though PHILADELPHIA. card-boa 
they use less than half*the varieties.. Those who desire larger] §3§” The highest market price paid for Bones. mb8t comman' 
quantities will find our collections for $5, $8, $15, $20, and $25, . P — J on 
equally desirable and economical. For list of the contents of 
these, and a great variety of Vegetable and Flower Seeds, see New Flower Seeds. “The. 
our Myers, ' 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, Ee ay ’ “It is 
. 
which will be ee to ——— inies 15 cents, To J.M. THORBURN & CO.’S « ad 
our regular customers it will be sent free. dress, 1 
mhit McELWAIN BROS., Springfield, Mass.) | Ammual Descriptive Catalogue hae 
1 
MARBLEHEAD MAMMOTH CABBACE. oF p ot 
Y CABBAGE IS THE LARGEST IN THE WORLD. In practica 
favorable locations it will grow to weigh from thirty to FLOWER SEEDS AND SPRING BULBS, Adm 
sixty pounds a head! and wherever introduced they leave all 4 The s 
other one ah} nag eae ye = —~- gle ogy —— “ Containing all the desirable novelties of the season for 1865, learners 
ever oyais © weighing fro 2 i) a are 
not cult of.an enormous size, po when mature are ver hard. has just been published, and will be mailed free on application to to Agen 
neaded and remarkably sweet and tender. The calls for seed 
nave been so extensive that for the past’two years I have been J. M. THORBUEBN & CO., offered | 
anable to supply it. I can this season supply packages contain- GROWERS AND Iwrorters OF SEED, improve 
mg seed sufticient for 500 plants, with full directions for cultiva- a. 
tion, sent by mail, prepaid, at 25 cents cach; five for $1.00: one 15 Joun Srreet, New Yorr, , 


nundred for $15.00. Aiso, Cannon Batt CaBBpacE—an early ‘ exicana. 
sort, making the roundest and hardest head of any cabbage Gay" The How Stnnte I 2% cents per paper by maih 


BABI 

College, 

wn. Per package, 25 cents; five for $1.00. Sronz Mason 

ABBAGE. This is a very large drumhead, remarkably reliable CRECORY’S SEED CATALOGUE. - 

for heading. 34 0z., 25 cents; 1 0z., 50 cents; 1 Ib., $4.25; sent Y CATALOGUE OF GARDEN SEEDS, embrac over = 
£7) 

PHE! 

for 1865 

in every 





Dy mail post-paid by me. X 200 varieties, (a large portion of them of my own raising,) 
mh3t JAMES J. H. GREGORY, Marblehead, Mass. containing some new and rare Mee one oan not to be found in other 


























catalogues, is now ready for di ution. Sent free to all appli- 
CHOICE AND RARE SEEDS. canta. Those who mrchesed seed of me lost onsen will reel 
¥ t without writing for it. As the original introducer of the Hu) ter, the 
McELWAIN BROS., bard Squash, Marblehead Cabbage, and many other new vegeta- Paysto 
Denk pid sice Sip ccjinks se Fe a cviepecsvwdeed Springfield, Mass., | bles, I invite the patronage of the aie. esch nu 
ESPECTFULLY invite attention to their Inuvstratep mh3t ™ AMES J. H. GREGORY, Marblehead, Mass. 4 year. 
ANNUAL CATALOGUE AND VEGETABLE AND FLOWER GAB- first 
DEN ManvaAt for 1865, just published. It contains accurate de- 1 HITTEMORE’S CURE FOR FOOT ROT 889 
scriptions of the most valuable and popular varieties of Flower IN SHEEP is a positive and speedy cure. Has been et 
and Vegetable Seeds, with explicit directions for their treatment | thoroughly tested, and never known to when applied cop- 
and culture, comprising about 75 pegee of closely printed mat- | rectly. RA 
ter, beautifully illustrated. It will be forwarded to any address Sold by all Druggists. } 
enclosing 15 cents. Address as above. mhit Sena wishing to = a bottle can tess it rh any ~— retail b 
country by express by enclosing 75 cents to the sole pro; Sales 
HUBBARD-TURBAN-YOKOHAMA! | ctor, F. W. WHITTEMORE, Chatham Four Corners, Columbia wr 
AM receiving letters daily from all parts of the United States, | county, N. Y., to whom all orders should be addressed. A libe bseco I 
T from farmers, gardeners and others, who pronounce my | ral discount made to wholesale buyers. jan6s of Tobs 
TurBAN to be the sweetest, finest grained, and most delici 
fall squash they ever ate. The Husparp is wniversally ac- OODRICH’S SEEDLING POTATOES FOR - 
knowledged to be the best of all winter squashes, while the new| \7 SALE.—PACKAGES BY MAIL.—A PAYING INVEST- —— 
Japan squash, the Yoxouama, is pronounced the very best of | MEN'T, as shown below: ( 
its class. Iwas the original introducer of the Hubbard and “Dear Sm: The potatees came in good order. Drouth very 
Turban Squashes. Packages of seed, (all of my own raising.) | severe, } I dug over 4 bushels fine, large tubers from the 4 lbs ) 
sent by mail, with full directions for cultivation, for 25 cents | seed. Am offered $5 for the lot, but think it will pay better. to 
each for Turban and Yokohama, and 15 cents for Hubbard. Five | plant = Want the other kinds next spring. ly yours, gra 
pac s of Turban or Yokohama for $1.00. Hubbard, by mail, | G. WILSON, Ottumwa, Ia.” ¢ “ 
postpaid by me, $2.62 per pos ‘AS EF Ke TO, For testimonials, terms, &c., send for circular to 
J. il, GREG™ a mhit* — E, WILLIAMS, Mont Olair, N. J. Pst) oct bt 




















G had considerable experience among some of the 


Fi fetus Artists and Engravers in New York, I have re- 

to Rochester and established m self at the Genrszr 

Farmer OFFIOE, No. 62 Buffalo street, third story, where I am 
to execute all orders for Engraving. 

y, LupLements, CaTTLE, Horses, Suser, Povrry, 

Pras, mes, PLants, Flowers, Fruits, &c., promptly exe- 

ented in the highest style of the art, and cheaper any other 

establishment Rochester. ORDERS BY MAIL PROMPTLY AT- 


par STEREOTYPES anp Erecrroryrss furnished at the lowest 
rates. Address C. T. LEADLEY, 
Box 900, Rochester, N. 


Xx. 
ee as ‘ . ’ 

Babbittonian Penmanship, 
SCIENTIFIC and SELF-TEACHING system, which is 
ordered by the thousand and sent to every part of the 
Union, consists of nearly one hundred copies on self-explaining 
eari-board copy slips, and will guide the learner to an- elegant 
command of the pen without schools or teachers. Terms, post- 
to all at of the Union, $1.50. Terms to Teachers and 

n, 1. 

“The Babbittonian system of Penmanship is splendid.”—J, HZ. 
Myers, rian Penman. 

“It is chaste and beautiful."—New York Evangelist. 

“The most scientific and beautiful of systems. An editor of 
8 ious journal has called it magnificent, and worth $5 instead 
of $1.50..—Journal and Messenger. 

“ nian Penmanship is far in advance of all other sys- 
tans. Ist. It is more scientific. 2d. It gives a more complete 
elementary discipline. 8d. It is more beautiful. 4th. It is more 

"—R. w. Boggs, formerly Spencerian Penman, 

“Admirably adapted to the end in view.”"—W. Y¥. Observer. 

The system is unequaled for use of schools as well as. private 
learners, great reduction being made. Splendid terms offered 


to Agents, A fine 
GOLD MEDAL 


offered to thie best Babbittonian Penman, and another for the best 
improvement from Babbittonian copies. 

2 Send for Circular, or forward money for Penmanship to 
BABBITT & WILT, Principals of Miami Commercial 
College, Dayton, Ohio. dec’ 64tf 


HUMAN FACE DIVINE” <A New System of Phys- 
dognomy—Eyes, Ears, Nose, Lips, Mouth, Head, Hair, 
Feet, Skin, with ali“ Siens or Cuaracter,” and How 
& Read Them, given in the 

PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL anv LIFE ILLUSTRATED 
for 1865. &. R. WELLS, Eprror. Portraits of Remarkable Men, 
in every calling, illustrating different Phases of Human Charac- 
ter, the same and the insane, the virtuous and the vicious— 
Paysiognomy, Eranotocy, Pureno.ocy, Psycno.ocy, &c., in 
ech number. New Volume, 4ist, for 1865. Monthly. Only $2 
ayear. “Now is the time to subscribe.” Sample numbers by 
first post, 20 cents. Please address Messrs. FOWLER & WELLS, 

89 way, New York. decdt 


TO FARMERS! 
RADLEY’S TOBACCO FERTILIZER, AND BRADLEY'S 
X L Superphosphate of Lime, are for sale at wholesale and 
wetail by the Manufacturer. WM. L BRADLEY: 
Sales Office 24 Broad street. Boston. 
§@™ Pamphlets containing testi in favor of his To- 
hneco Fertilizer, Bradley’s X L Manual on the Culture and Curing 














a Tobacco, with Illustrations, can be had Lg oy the un- 
ed. WM, LB LEY. 
Highest Cash prices paid for Bones. my 





STAMMERING, 


MMERING—Cured by Bates Appliances, For De- 
scriptive Pamphlet, &c., 


H. GC. L. MEARS & CO., 
277 W. 28d street, New York. 


.| bility and style our 
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|‘SheenWash Tobacco! 

I hereby certify, that I have been familiar with all the pro- 
cesses employed by the South Down Company in the manufac 
ture of their “Sheep Wash Tobacco,” and that the article prepar 
ed under Mr. Jaques’ Patent contains all tie useful principles of 
the Tobacco in a concentrated form. 

This Paste, employed as a Sheep Wash, according to the-dired. 
tions furnished by the Company, has the effect of curing Scab 
and other cutaneous diseases, and destroying all parasitic insects 
which infest the skin and wool of the Sheep, and thereby im ° 
proves the health of the animal, as well as the quality: of its 
fleece. Employed in the same way, the solution being madd 
stronger, it will destroy those insects which infest the skins of 
larger animals, and also those that are injurious to vegetation. 

CHARLES T. JACKSON, M. D., 
Assayer to the State of Massachusetts, and 
Consulting Chemist. 

2" Wool Growers should beware of any preparation that 

contains “sulphur,” as it is sure to destroy the thre of the wool 


One pound of Extract Tobacco will make twelve gallons Wash, 
and contains the strength of eight pounds of Tobacco, as pre- 


farmers. 
Agents wanted in every Wool District. 
JAMES F. LEVIN, Agent South Down Co. * 
28 Central Wharf, Boston. 
*,* Farmers, preserve this advertisement, and ask your store 
keepers to keep the Wash for sale. A liberal discount to the 
retailers. . febd9t 


BRILL & KUMERLE, 
SEED MERCHANTS, 
Growers, Importers and. Dealers in Genyine Garden, Field and 
Flower Seeds, Also, Trees, Vines, Shrubs, Plants, &c., &c. 
153 Breed Street, Newark, N. J. 


* Francis Bert, Jouyn U. Kumerxe, 
Seedgrower and Nurseryman, Seedsman, successor to the late 


Geo. O. Thorburn. 
N. B. Seeds by mail, tage paid, on receipt of —, ga 
le 


logues gratis by addressing as above. 


ONIONS, AND HOW TO RAISE THEM. 
HUNDRED MINUTE DETAILS so important to a be 
ginner, with peculiarities of Onion rais’xg North, South 
and West of value to old growers. Illustrated with original en- 
gravings of “Dave Warren” Onion, “Early Cracker” Onion 
(new) Large Weathersfield Onion and Potato Onion. Also en 
gravings of Sowing Machines and Weeding Implements, Fop- 
warded prepaid in paper covers at 80 cents. . 
Seedsmen and booksellers supplied at the usual discount. 
feb3t JAMES J. H. GREGORY, Marblehead, Mass, 


FRANCIS BRILL, 
Nurseryman & Seed Grower, 
NEWARK, N. J. 

STRAWBERRY PLANTS A SPECIALITY. 

Fruit Trees, Vines, Shrubs, Garden Seeds, &. Catn- 
logues on application. septf 
BEECHER’S PATENT 
VENEER FRUIT BASKET. 


FTER one season’s thorough trial of the VENEER FRUIT 

BASKET, we offer it to the trade with the full assurance 

that nothing of the basket line now in market can compete with 

it in its adaptability to the wants of fruit-growers. For dnura- . 
et has no superior, and for strength and 


tion, &c,, address 
A. BEECHER & SONS, Westville, Conn, 


North ‘Devon Cattle. 


The subscriber offers for sale at\a bargain 


FOUR PURE BRED DEVON HEIFERS 




















cheapness no equal. 
For circulars of 


feb4t 








f different two are with calf.) and one superior first 
cium DEVON BULL CALS. ww 
Address , ARTHUR GILMAN, 

j% Glynilyn Farm, Lee, Masa... 
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CROVER & BAKER’S 
HIGHEST PREMIUM 








ELASTIC STITCH 
AND 


LOCK STITCH 


SEWING MACHINES, 


feb 495 Broadway, New York. if 


SUPERPHOSPHATE OF LIME, 
BONE DUST AND MEAT AND BONE COMPOST. 


MANUFACTURED BY 
TASKER & CLARK, 
Cor. 8th and Washington Sts., Philadelphia. 


tt manufacturers offer their Superphosphate to the public 
confident that it will be found equal to any similar article 
now in the market. ing made from finely ground bones (not 





perties, it has been found a superior fertilizer for wheat, grass, 
. &c. Price $65.00 per tun at the factory. 
MEAT AND BONE COMPOST.—A valuable menure from re- 
fse meat, bones and other offal from the slaughter-house. Price 
r tun. 
BONE DUST—Very fine and pure at $65.00 tan. 
Terms Cash. Address as above, ~ 
lebTt TASKER & CLARK, Philadelphia, Pa. 


NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


ROCHESTER CENTRAL NURSERIES, 
SEND FOR ‘A CATALOGUE 
SPECIAL TERMS OF SALE, 





AND 
ORDER YOUR TREES DIRECT. 
Address C. W. SEELYE, 
aptf "Rochester Central Nurseries, Rochester, N. Y. 





AMMONIATED PACIFIC GUANO. 
REAL GUANO, containing from seventy to eighty per cent, 
of Phosphate of Lime, to which has been added by a 
emical process p large per centage of Ammonia, so fixed that it 
rol oe evaporate, ng it equal, if not superior, to any other 


r. 
Price, $80 per nett tun. A liberal discount to the trade. 
» # Pamphlets, with copies of analysis by Dr. Jackson, Mass- 
usetts State Assayer, and Dr. Liebig, of Baltimore, and testi- 
monials from Scientific Agriculturists, showing its value, can be 
obtained from J. O. BAKER & CO., Selling Agents, 
oct6t 181 Peart street, New York. 


RBANBERRY PLANTS—Of the Bell, Cherry and 

Bugle varieties. Send for Circular giving mode of culture, 

=, <. Also, manufacturer of Grafting Wax and 

Varnish for cuts and bruises on trees, A sure protec- 

washer suling Wen Buttes Forwicty ss 
valuable ttles, For sale 

¥. TROWBRIDGE, Milford, Conn 





est, and 


either the flower or kitchen garden;) Pierce's 
flower (the standard late sort in Boston market 
Cauliflower (imported seed—the best early sort;) 
Japan Melon (new, very sweet, fine;) Ward’s Nectar Me 
sweetest, spiciest, best of all the green-fleshed varieties;) Cats 
pillar Plant (a curious vegetable; several varieties in one pe 
te 


‘CHOICE SEED, 


the return of another season, I invite 

tention of the public to my ANNU cay 
OF GARDEN SEEDS, including. over two hundred 
many of which are of my own raising. I wonld call 


the at. 
UR 


ALOG 


rare 


attention to the following list of new, rare, or yery desirable vag, 


etables: 


Cannon Ball oF (new, early, and the hardiest of all eh 
n 


bage; the heads rou 


world;) Stone Mason Cabbage (the best of all win 
the heads hard and very reliable;) Leorwand’s Mammoth Cay 


flower (the largest of all;) Mammoth Freneh 


known; selected from ears weighing from two to t 
very sweet; excellent for the table;) Yokohama § 


t (the largest of all varieties, 


ter 


8 
from 106 to 260 Ibs.;) Mammoth Sweet Corn (the inn 


and about as hard as a cannon ball!) Man 


ble Mammoth Drumhead Cabbage (the largest cabbage in th, 


(Weighs 


= 

from a ;) American Turban Squash, (new, the aan’ 

st of all fall squashes—first-rate ;) Striped G 

Eee Plant (quite ornamental ;) New York extra large 
jan 


peg 


purple 


Ornamental Kale (several varieties in one package, fine ity 


Ameri 
;) Early Paty 


;) Vegetable Snails (another natural curiosity.) Each 


e 
aleve at 25 cents a package. 


Forty Days Corn (extra early—about ten days earlier thy 


true; I introduced this;) Cow or Tree Cabbage 


Darling's Early ;) Mexican Sweet Corn (the sweetest of all yay. 
eties of table corn;) Golden Sweet Corn (an early, prol 
table corn, of a bright golden color, fine;) Hubbard 


Sweet 


S Seed 
- 5 “the Stock ;) 
ard-Long Beans; Extra ly York Tomato (very early, very 


(rer of good size and excellent quality;) Cook's Favoriy 


very early apple tomato; prolific; of excellent quality; 
nu A ; P ’ Nel :) Yellow 


8 (the plant so highly recommended for su 


hen 


cent Patent Office Report; highly ornamental ;) Tom Thumb Py 


very early; grows 1@inches high ; very productive ;) Drew's Ney 


warf Pea (new, eafly, very dwarf, very prolific, exce 
egg-shaped ; each plant forms a bush; but one pea being 
to about one foot of row;) Brown’s New Dwarf Early 
fat Pea (a new variety which may be relied on as both the earlieg 
and most dwarf Marrowfat grown; very prolific;) Improve 
Long Green Cucumber; six finest sorts of Cabbage Lettuce in om 
package ; True Boston Curled Lettuce (the most elegant of J 
e 


len 


ct 


ttuces; quality good;) Ornamental Gourds (many varieties ip 


ter than any other variety; very productive.) 


Seed of the above at 15 cents per pack 


one package ;) Spotted Lima Bean; Concord Bean (a new 
bean, a, Ref —~ first-rate;) Extra rade 
’ new, very early, about as flat as a turnip; quality excellent 
burned), Peruvian o, and other ingredients having manurial ve Posh (two sorts tatxed; extensively used rd Sanyo 
a substitute for coffee ;) Chinese Sugar Cane (pure; seed import 
ed; New Jersey Hybrid Cucumber (one of the largest and bet 
varieties cultivated ;) Lester's Perfected Tomato (very large and 

thick-meated;) Sutton’s Student’s Parsnep (new; 
in Ei d; desirable;) Chinese Rose Winter 

of ali the winter 


( the sorts; an 
ieca's Dowart Tin Purple Celery (new ; superion) lame 
Chief Bean (@ pole bean; can be used as a string beam muchi> 


age. 
Catalozues sent gratis to all. Those who purchased sed 


last season will receive it this without writing for it. 


feb3t JAMES J. H. GREGORY, Marblehead, Mass, 





Columbus Nursery, 


Columbus, Ohio. 





well-assorted stock of 


2 ie & BRO. offer for the Spring of 1865 a large and 


FRUIT AND OBNAMENTAL TREES, 


EVERGREENS, ROSES, ORNAMENTAL SHRUBS, FINE 
GRAPES, SMALL FRUITS, &c., &c., to which they invite the 
attention of¢Nurserymen, Dealers and Planters who wish 

&c., of first-rate quality. Addres: 


HANFORD & BRO., Columbus, Ohio 





Rep Cepars, 4 to 12 inches, $6 per 1000. 
Honey Locust, fine one year plants, $10 per 1000. 
Parvet Loovat, 1}¢ to 2 feet. 


Rep Duten, Rep Gears and Biack Napies Currants, strong 


plants, at low rates. 


Hae,s Earty Peaon, the best very early Peach. 


Also, a full assortment of Leading Market Varieties. 
A large stock of Norway Srrvor, 13¢ to 8 feet, very fine. 
feb2t HANFORD & BRO., Columbus, Ohio. 








RUE’S POTATO PLANTER—A one-horse mi 
chine, doing all the work of planting potatoes at one oper 


J. L. TRUE, Garland, Maine, Patentee and 
G2 Send for a Circular. 


tion. Saves the labor of twelve men, Manufactured by 


., febbt 


wd 
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WASHERS 





| poTy’s PATENT 


CLOTHES AND WOOL WASHERS. 


. Beonomical, Durable, Simple, Efficient, Con- 


venient, and Easily Operated 


WASHING MACHINES! 


—— 


The. FIRST and ONLY ONES out of more than one thousand 
patented that have proved 


UNIVERSALLY SUCCESSFUL! 


They save full two-thirds the Labor, Time and fatigue of hand- 
washing, take less Seap, 
Save $20 to $100 a year 


iu Wear of Clothing, and will last many years. 


THESE WASHERS WERE EXHIBITED AT THE GREAT 
NEW ENGLAND FAIR OF 1864, WON THE ADMIRA- 
TION OF THOUSANDS, AND WERE AWARDED A 
SPLENDID DIPLOMA; ALSO AT THE WIS- 
CONSIN AND PENNSYLVANIA STATE 
FAIRS OF 1864, THEY WERE AWARD- 
ED THE FIRST PREMIUM. 


§ Wool Fleeces may be washed in these machines at the 
rate of A FLEECE IN TWO MINUTES, without tearing them apart, 
and the wool brings the price of TuR-wasnED wool, which is 
FIVE TO EIGHT CENTS PER POUND MORE than that washed on the 
sheop. This is very important to every wool-grower. 


They are recommended as the Very Best in SOLON ROB- 
INSON'S great new work, “ Facts for Farmers,” by ORANGE 
JUDD, proprietor of the American Agriculturist, and by 
JOSEPH HARRIS, proprietor of the Genesee Farmer, 


~SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 


AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE. 
DOTY BROTHERS, Janesville, Wis. 
‘DOTY BROTHERS, 151 Nassau St., N. ¥. 





BULLARD'S IMPROVED 





PATENT HAY TEDDER, 
Or Machine for Spreading and Turning Hay. 


subscriber having purchased the exclusive fight for man 
ufacturing and selling (for the State of New York) 


Bullard’s Improved Hay Tedder, 
—4 poses to farnish the Farmers to the extent of his wae] 
Taust necessarily be limited the coming , owing to 
aimenlty of obtaining good and tent mec 
Those who desire to aval themselves of one of these la- 
bor- ee ya will please send in their orders early.to bo 
recorde: “ First come, first served.” Address 
SILAS C. HERRING, New York. 
N. B—Pamphiets and Circulars will be sent by mail to those 
who request them. 





D. BR. BARTON, Rochester, N. ¥., Agent. ap'6t-ly 
J.B. LAW ES’ 
MANURE Ss, 


Facrories, Lonpoy 
Deprrorp AND Barkine CREEKS, No, 1 ADELAIE Y ey 

ENGLAND. Lonpon Barer, E. 0. 
having deen appoiated Sole Agent in the 
for the sale of the celebrated and well-tested 
(through all Europe and the East Indies) Artificial Manure: 
ufactured by J. LAWES, Esq., of Rothams' St. A 
Eng., whose works are the Laroxst and Oupesr of the kind in 
the world, now takes much pleasure in informing the Publie that 
he is progered Se tiem in this country in all their dif 

hes, 


E undersign 
United States 


Esti ig 


ferent for the production of 
WHEAT, 
CORN, 
GRASS, and 


VEGETABLES of all kinds, 
a Farmers and Agriculturists from all parts of the country 
will be supplieu on the most liberal terms, and all orders and in- 
quiries promptly attended to. 
RUFUS W. LEAVITT, Agent, 
novif 118 Watt Sraeer, New Yorx. 


THE BEST AND CHEAPEST FARMING 
LANDS IN THE WHOLE WEST, ARE THOSE OF 
NORTHERN MISSOURL 
Puss are moving away, and are selli be ad A anf 

ean get. An extensive immigration f teen 
States and from Europe already begun, will soon platy wr 
part of the State and develop its immense natural wealth, Free 


and full information ers on our lication to 
nov'é4-ly THA Ver, 1 Park Place, New York. 


SHORTHORNS FOR ae mn 


tt bea) an Daphne ( 4000 A, HEB by Herold ones 
ne (im 
roan, lees May 15, ki ake thoes Hard Ni 
ong Sue BULL GALVES, ar te by Nee and a few 
Ge Catal et apes on 8 
et RHA 








lication. 
; Morley, St. Lawrence OO N ¥. 
“aae 
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TERMS, PREMIUM LIST, &c. 





REDUCTION OF PRICE IN CLUBS! 





Tue price of the Gevzssz Farwer for 1865 will be: To single 
subscribers, one dollar; in cabs of five and ugwarda, eighty 
cents each, 


PREMIUMS! PREMIUMS! PREMIUMS ! 


1. To every person sending us five subscribers at our lowest 
ub rates of eighty cents each, we will send, prepaid by mail, a 
a@copy of the Rural Annual and Horticultural Directory for 
1865. , 25 eents. 

2. To every person sending us ten subscribers at our lowest 
dub rates of eighty cents each, we will send one copy of the 
Genesee Farmer for 1865, free, and also a copy of the Rural 
Annual and Horticultural Directory for 1865. $1.00. 

3. Te every person sending us fifteen subscribers at our lowest 
dub rates of eighty cents each, we will send a free copy of the 
Farmer and Rural Annual for 1865, and also a copy of Miner's 
Domestic Poultry Book, prepaid by mail. $1.50. 

4. To every person sending us twenty snbscribers at eighty 
cents each, we will send an extra copy of the Farmer and Rural 
Annual, and also. copy of Emerson & Flint’s Manual of Agri- 
caliure {a most excellent work); or, if preferred, a copy of 
Rodgers Scientific Agriculture. $1.75. 

5. To every person sending us twenty-five subscribers at 
eighty cents each, we will send an extra copy of the Farmer and 
BRura! Annual, and also a copy of Hverybody’s Lawyer, or the 
Horse and his Diseases. $2.50. 

6. To every person sending us thirty subscribers at eighty 
cents each, we will send an extra copy of the Farmer and Rural 
Annual, and also a complete set of the Rural Annual and 
Horticultural Directory for 1856-T-8-9-60—'61—"62—"68 and *64— 
nine volumes. » . $3.25. 

*]. To every person denitiag us forty subscribers at eighty 
cents each, we will send a complete set of the Genesee Farmer 
for the years 1860-'61-'62-'63 and °64, handsomely bound, with 
complete index, title page, &c.; and also a complete set of the 
Rural Annual and Horticultural Directory for .the years 
1856-7-8-9-"60-61-"62 and °63, handsomely bound in two vol- 
umes. ; $7.50. 

8. To every person sending us sixty subscribers at eighty 
eents each, we will send an extra copy of the Farmer and Rural 
Annual, and also one of Doty’s Celebrated Washing Machines, 
the best with which we are acquainted. It will be sent by ex- 
press free of charge. This is a premium offered especially for 
thé benefit of farmers’ wives and daughters. A’ more useful 
present can not be found. $15.00. 


A Twenty-five Cent Premium to every Sub- 
scriber. 

In clubs of five and upwards, the Ganesee Farmer for 1865, and 
the Rural Annual and Horticultural Directory for 1865, will 
be sent together for one dollar. 

The premiums offered above will also be sent to those forming 
dubs of the Farmer and Rural Annual together, 

The postage on the Genesee Farmer to single subscribers is 
twelve cents a year. Being a monthly journal, however, the 
Postoffice Department allows it to be sent in packages to one ad- 
dress at the rate of four cents year. This is another induce- 
ment to form clubs. 

Money may be sent by mail at the risk of the publisher, If 
the papers do not come by return mail, write again, so that if the 
money is lost the matter may be investigated at once. Address 

JOSEPH HARRIS, 
Publisher and Proprietor Genesee Farmer and Rural Annual, 
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An Article of True Merit, 


Brown's Broncutat Trocues are the most popular article in 
this country or Europe for Throat Diseases, Coughs, and Colds 
and this aw, is based upon real merit. This result hag 
been acquired by a test of many years, and “ The Troches” con 
tinue to" stand the first in public favor and confidence. 

A Neglected Cough, Cold, or Sore 
which might be checked by a simple remedy, like “ Brown's 
Bronchial Troches,” if allowed to progress may terminate seri. 
ously. For Bronchitis, Asthma, Catarrh, and Consumptive 
Coughs, “ The Troches” are used with advantage, giving oftey 
—— immediate relief. 

Their good reputation and extensive use has brought out many 
worthless imitations, whi¢h we would caution purchasers to bea 
their guard against. OBTAIN ONLY pes ims ~ wae oa, Teoeass. 

“Thave never changed m respecting them from the 
JSirst, Pd to think yet ora? that whic: 7 + think 
ing well of.” Rev. Henry Warp 


* Contain no opium nor ow injurious.” 
“ An elegant combinati ar Const i 
vi Dr. G. F Biertow, Boston, 
“ Trecommend their use to Public Speakers.” 

Rev, E. H. Cuarrs, 
“Thave been afflicted with Bronchitis, and 
until I found your ‘ Broncutat Trocnes.’” GARDNER, * 
Principal of Rutger’s Female Teetioe New York, 

“ Almost instant rélief in the distressing labor of bri 
peculiar to Asthma. Rev. A. C. Eee@izston, Sow Yon 
Exreacts From ENGiisn TESTIMONIALS, 

“Ihave derived greater benefit from the * Troches’ than from 
anything I ever tried.” Brooxknouse Bower, 
Prime Tenore of the British Operatic Association, London 


“ I never knew such a wonderful cure for hoarseness.” 
iW. Raspaci, Oxford Music Hall. 


“I have tried your * Troches, and can testify to their 
ficacy.” 





Cares SLOMAN, 


“ * Troches’ ‘action. 
_ vw Wk Lez, oece, ieditee oe SES Monitos.. 


though suffering from Arnstzy CooxE, 
~ — Of the “ Royal Italian Opera,” London.) 


Miss Lovisa of the “Royal Italian Ope: 


clear and strengthen the voice. 
Sold everywhere at 35 cents a bow, 
JOHN I. BROWN & SON, Boston. 





December 1, 1864, * Boounzster, N. Y. 


London House, 205 High Holborn. 


“ For Throat Troubles they are a specific.” N. P. Wits, j 
be. A. A. a, Chemist, Boston, , 


The _— Improvisaton 
© Wi aa. in clearé: the Throat, when compelled to ' 


Pyrxz, 
“ The Troches” in the highest terms, and uses them im satay . 


> 


> 
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